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Vt-tit^    Mffl^ -k  *   for  .T  /igJit-hearted  discussion  on  current  cients... 

'fhe  band  is  marve/ous"  and  "ni\ ,  but  he's  smooth". ..Marti  Loecker,  AJpha  Xi  Delta,  in  white 

marquisette  toppecJ  uith  bJatJc  jersey,  skirt  stunningJy  banded  in  black 

braid.  22.95  "^  Betty  Oswald,  Chi  Omega,  set  off  b)-  a  cloud  of  ostrich  encirchng 

the  bodice  of  her  chiffon  dress.  White,  angel  pinJc,  blue.  17.95 
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V/lf/   rfnef/ifii'   \K/trf*fif'<f  *  *   June  Austin. 
W  Delt,  and  Joyce  Arnoff,  AEPi,  in  two  formaJs  destined  for  a 
I'hirJ  at  every  party  appearance... Success-form u/a  for  June, 
ler  black  /ersey  bodiced  dress  with  voluminous  uliite  net  skirt. ..gaj 
ippliqued  velvet  flowers,  a  "lady  in  red" 
ouch.  25.00  ir  Silvered  fringe  accents  the  white 
implicitv  of  Joyce's  rayon  ;ersey  choice.  22.95. 
Broadtail  cloth  lines  her  smart  black  wool  jacket.  22.95 
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A  "Billiard"  shape 

Super-Grain  Kaywoodie, 

S5.00. 


"I  Smoke 
a  Kayy^oodie 


Wherever  you  go,  you  hear  them  saying 
"I  smoke  a  Kay  woodie!' All  over  the  world. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  inter- 
national opinion. 

It  is  because  of  the  briar-wood  which 
Kaywoodie  is  made  of,  the  way  this  briar- 
wood  is  prepared,  and  the  way  it  smokes. 

It  comes  from  the  Mediterranean. 
•There  aren't  many  pipes  made  of  it  any 
more.  It  is  seasoned  and  cured  with  tem- 
pering agents  that  permeate  the  wood. 
Look  for  "Kaywoodie"  cut  unobtrusively 
on  the  stem  of  each  Kaywoodie  Pipe. 
Always  good-tempered,  mild. 

Kaywoodie  Co.,  New  Yotk  and  London 

/;(  New  York,  630  Fifth  Aretiue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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By  way  of  a  Merry  ChristDias  and  Seasoned  Greetings 
to  the  Military  and  more  permanent  campus  fixtures  the 
Parrot  offers  the  salt  they  hai'e  beeii  demandiiig.  We 
also  extend  sincere  best  wishes  to  the  publications  board 
and  add.  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  like  this  type 
of  column  that  it  ivill  be  continued  only  if  we  receive 
letters  oj  ajiproTal  and  (onlribiit ions.    Carrying  on: 


Irate  Father:  Why  were  you  kiss- 
ing my  daughter  in  that  dark  corner 
last  night? 

Dubious  Youth:  Now  that  I've  seen 
her  in  dayhs^ht  I  sort  of  wonder  my- 
self. 

li-     -M-    li- 

Salesman:  Do  you  wear  nightgowns 
or  pajamas? 

Young  Lady:  No. 

Salesman:  My  name  is  Bowers.  John 
Bowers. 

•k    -k    ii 

Private:  A  woman's  greatest  attrac- 
tion is  her  hair. 

Marine:  I  say  it's  her  eyes. 

R.  O.:  It  is  unquestionably  her 
teeth. 

V-12:  What's  the  use  of  sitting 
here  lying  to  each  other? 

■A-    iV    -A- 

"What  kind  of  a  dress  did  Betty 
wear  to  the  dance  last  night?" 

"I  don't  recall  all  the  details,  but 
I  do  know  it  was  checked." 

"Boy!  That  must  have  been  some 
party." 

tV    1^    -A- 

"It's  easy  to  write  a  play.  First  act, 
boy  meets  girl.  Second  act,  they  hold 
hands.    Third  act,  they  kiss." 

"That's  how  I  got  arrested.  I  wrote 
a  five-act  play." 

-A-    iV    tV 

"Let's  walk  in  the  garden." 
"No,  I'm  afraid  if  we  do  you'll — " 
"No.    Honestly,  I  won't." 
"Oh,  well,  what's  the  use  then?" 

•i^    Ti-    -A- 

He:  I  had  to  come  clear  across  the 
room  to  see  you,  so  I  wanna  kiss  you. 

She:  Gee,  I'm  glad  you  weren't  in 
the  next  block. 


"For  goodness  sake,  use  both 
hands,"  shrilled  the  co-ed  in  the  auto. 

"I  can't,"  said  her  escort,  "I  have 
to  steer  with  one." 

ik    -k    ^ 

"I'm  going  to  quit  dating  engineers. 
They  leave  blueprints  on  my  neck." 

"Yeah,  but  lawyers  are  always  con- 
testing your  will." 

-k    -h    ii 

Zoo  Visitor:  Where  are  the  mon- 
keys? 

Keeper:  They're  in  the  back  mak- 
ing love. 

Visitor:  Would  they  come  out  for 
some  peanuts? 

Keeper:  Would  you? 

ii    -k    k 

Engineer:  If  I  start  at  a  given  point 
at  a  given  figure  and  travel  the  entire 
distance  around  it,  what  will  I  get? 

She:  Slapped,  sir. 

-k    -k    ii 

Smith:  Quite  a  few  of  our  grad- 
uates are  now  working  girls. 

Vassar:  Well,  quite  a  few  of  ours 
are  now  working  men. 

•k    -k    ^ 

"What  did  you  do  when  her  dress 
started   coming  off?" 

"I  helped  her  out  as  best  I  could." 


"Stop  that!  STOP  that!" 
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THIS  MONTH:  December,  '43,  we  find  somehow  different 
from  former  Christmas  seasons.  What  with  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Post  Office  ive  did  our  shopping  early 
in  November  with  the  result  that  Parrot  correspondents 
over  seas  received  gifts  and  best  ivishes  a  month  ahead  of 
time.  Then  ive've  been  preparing  ourselves  for  saying 
good-bye  until  next  year  to  the  Navy,  but  haven't  quite 
made  the  grade  yet.  Our  cover  finds  Betty  Maenner,  Kappa, 
and  Bill  Kemp   of  the   R.O.T.C.   practising   the   routine. 
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\^ffA'e-/'OZ  \j/l'g  *  *   p/iis  two 


p/iis  two  coeds  and  two  cokes. ..equals  Fun  anytime. 

Janet  Chucer.  Alpha  Phi.  and  Cvnthia  CUne.  Alpha  Chi,  read\'  to  go  on  to  a  movie  or  teadance, 

should  such  be  the  Navy's  order  of  the  day. ..Janet's  smart  wool  Jersey  two-piecer  in  wJiife, 

pinJc,  powder  blue  or  lime.  17.95  -ir  Quiz  Kid  Cynthia  scores  high  in  a  PauJ  Sachs'  original 

design. ..white,  aqua  or  blue  "Glowvara!'  ---(jS-  lutle  dress  shop  -tr  fourth  floor 
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rr 


'^■''S. 


yV/E  HAVE  ARRIVED  at  a  time 
in  life  when  it  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  know  and  understand.  We  feel 
that  we  have  made  milestones  con- 
sidering parts  of  Joyce,  Richardson, 
and  the  Daily.  But  there  are  things 
that  confuse  us.  We  hate  to  ask,  but 
what  is  the  evaluation  lurking  be- 
hind those  numbers  written  on  activ- 
ity cards,  upper  corner 
right?  We  have  suffered 
insult  at  the  hands  of 
surly  officials  whose 
chief  mission  in  this  life 
seems  to  be  glaring  om- 
inously from  right  to 
left  and  demanding,  "Is 
this  YOUR  card?" 
Sometimes  we  think  it's 
just  another  expression  of  the  univer- 
sity's penchant  for  the  mystic.  Per- 
haps we  shouldn't  complain  at  all. 
Every  man   must   have   his   moment. 

Let  This  Be  All 

At  some  time  or  another,  everyone 
distinguishes  himself  with  a  bit  of 
wit.  This  one  came  from  a  professor, 
proving  that  they  are  no  exception. 
One  emerged  from  the  annals  of  Eng- 
lish History  long  enough  recently  to 
give  a  sonorous  recitation  on  the  bur- 
lesque. "They  might  be  classified," 
he  wound  up  in  triumph,  "under  the 
heading,  Tor  Whom  the  Belle  Peels'." 
We  hope  this  will  put  an  end  to 
similar  distortions  of  Mr.  Heming- 
way's innocent  titles.  We  suggest  that 
you  forget  the  whole  thing  and  con- 
centrate on  Dorothy  Parker. 


Variation  on  a  Theme 
in  Photography 

A  friend  of  ours  who  is  a  beauty 
of  no  mean  repute  finds  the  most 
satisfying  expression  of  that  fact  in 
photographs  with  soft  ethereal  light 
and  alluringly  naked  shoulders.  It 
seems  she  is  dedicating  her  youth  to 
the  gratuitous  work  of 
bearing  black  and  white 
testimony  to  the  artis- 
try of  Carlos  and  his 
ilk.  Wearying  at  last  of 
black  velveteen  she 
hunted  up  a  new  studio 
and  approached  it  with 
some  apprehension.  "I 
understand,"  she  said, 
"that  you  photograph  with  a  blue 
satin  drape."  The  photographer  eyed 
her  suspiciously,  being  a  prudent  fel- 
low, and  asked  her  age.  "Twenty," 
she  replied.  "Enough!"  he  of 
the  camera  pronounced  with 
a  provocative  leer.  "Take  off 
the  clothes."  It  could  have 
happened  to  anyone. 

Onward  and  U pward 

A  young  woman  of  our 
acquaintance  has  developed  a 
quaint  adroitness  for  the  verbal  faux 
pas.  It  is  in  large  groups  that  she 
usually  comes  into  her  own.  Discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  progressive  educa- 
tion in  a  round  table  the  other  day, 
she  bubbled  in  her  enviable,  unin- 
hibited manner,  "Last  year  my  pro- 
fessors were  all  very  conservative,  but 


this  year  I'm  under  one  of  the  most 
progressive  men  I've  ever  known." 
We  have  always  felt  that  it's  people 
like  this  who  have  made  after  dinner 
conversation   what  it  is  today. 

We  Point  With  Pride 

There  are  times  when  we  shudder 
at  the  callous  disregard  of  the  young- 
er set  for  the  finer  things.  We  don't 
allow  ourselves  to  dwell  on  the  prob- 
lem at  great  length,  and  have  even 
come  to  view  the  situation  with  a 
raised  eyebrow  and  a  shrug.  It's  only 
when  we  see  our  friends  pouring  over 
the  last  chapter  of  Ulysses  or  page 
891  of  Sauctiiavy  or  839  of  Gone 
With  the  Wind  that  we  begin  to 
think,  "Isn't  there  anything  left  at 
all?"  We  were  in  just  such  mood 
the  other  day  while  laboring  over 
copy  in  the  Parrot  office,  when  we 
heard  something  that  made  every- 
thing seem  right  again  some- 
how. From  behind  the  door 
marked  "MEN"  across  the 
way,  we  heard  unmistakable 
notes  of  "In  the  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King."  We're  glad 
to  know  that  someone  still 
cares. 

The  Lonely  Ones 

It  was  while  we  were  studying 
Man  and  Society  in  Calamity  in 
the  reserved  reading  room  at  Deering 
and  taking  copious  notes  that  we 
noted  the  girl  across  the  table.  She 
was  a  mousy,  conscientious  looking 
creature  and  we  wouldn't  have  looked 
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again  if  she  hadn't  seemed  so  ill  at 
ease.  We  watched  her  gnaw  at  a  hang- 
nail, glance  down  at  her  book,  and 
then  jerk  up  her  head  and  dart  her 
eyes  along  the  walls.  Finally  she  be- 
came aware  of  our  frankly  curious 
stare.  She  closed  the  book,  put  on 
her  coat  and  gloves  and  got  up  to 
leave.  After  a  moment's  considera- 
tion she  turned  and  tiptoed  over  to 
where  we  were  sitting.  "It's  those 
damn  Indians,"  she  whispered  with 
an  apologetic  smile.  "They  keep  star- 
ing at  me."  For  awhile  we  looked  up 
at  the  impassive  faces  hung  around 
the  room,  and  we  left  too. 

The  Situation 

We  know  a  young  man  who  is  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  you  know  how 
that  is.  He's  the  eager  sort  who  offers 
to  throw  us  from  any  grip,  all  of 
which  is  very  appealing  but  hardly 
practical.  Among  other  things,  such 
as  airplane  engines,  he  can  handle  a 
one  way  discussion  of  the  valor  of 
his  beloved  group  for  the  duration 
of  an  evening.  We  sat  and  listened 
with  haggard  face  until  fi\e  o'clock 
one  Saturday  night,  and  at  best,  all 
we  could  salvage  out  of  the  evening's 
memories  later  was  the  story  of  one 
of  those  islands  where  the  Marines 
begged  for  reinforcements — so  that 
there  would  be  fewer  mosquitos  per 
man.  We  would  like  that  particular 
Marine  to  know  that  the  next  time 
he  takes  us  out,  we  plan  to  bring  our 
own  reinforcements. 

The  Inner  Man 

We  like  to  wonder  about  the  lot 
of  other  people.  Several  times  we  have 
caught  ourselves  considering  the  tired 
business  man  with  something  akin  to 
pity.  There's  nothing  to  worry  about 
at  all.  The  other  night  when  we  were 
riding  home  on  the  commuter's  spe- 
cial we  noticed  something  foreign  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes careful  study  found  the  answer 
to  the  whole  thing.  There  was  no 
sound  of  voices.  All  was  quiet  except 
for  the  occasional  turning  of  the  front 
page  of  the  blue  streak  edition  of  the 
Daily  Ncivs.  The  conductor  tiptoed 
reverently  down  the  aisle  wincing  at 
every  clip  of  his  ticket  punch.  This 
was  the  sanctuary,  this  the  moment 
supreme.  When  we  caught  his  eye, 
we  smiled  at  the  man  two  rows  down 


across  the  way.    We  wanted  him  to 
know  we  understood. 

Sorry,  1  Didn't  Get  the  Name 

We  have  a  friend  well-schooled  in 
social  decorum  who  prides  herself  on 
the  fact  that  the  tiniest  faux  pas 
"grates  on  her  sensitivity,"  as  she 
archly  expresses  it.  Recently  she  grew 
very  confiding  about  this  fetish  for 
savoire  faire  and  revealed  an  incident 
from  her  memories  of  late  summer. 
It  appalled  even  us.  It  seems  that  an 
acquaintance  of  hers  had  run  a  merry 
race  against  time  and  the  United 
States  Post  Office  in  finishing  a  letter 
for  the  afternoon  pick-up.  Bent  on 
beating  out  the  postman  by  a  good 
two  lengths  she  hurried  up  to  the 
green  box  in  front  of  Fioos'  and  there 
encountered  a  man  on  a  bicycle  whom 
she  assumed  to  be  a  government  man 
busily  attending  his  work. 

"Here,"  she  gasped,  thrusting  the 
envelope  into  his  hand  and  then,  "I 
want  this  to  go  in  the  afternoon 
mail. 

The  gentleman  eyed  her  intently 
for  a  moment  and  then  trebbled  cour- 
teously if  icily,  "Young  lady,  I  am 
not  the  postman." 

"Dear  God,"  our  friend  wailed  in 
conclusion,  "it  was  Bergan  Evans." 

Dear  God,  we  echo  piously. 

Department  of  Lost  Souls 

This  came  out  of  one  of  those  har- 
rowing experiences  when  someone 
thinks  you  are  someone  else  and  you 
do  your  best  to  keep  up  the  illusion. 
One  of  our  favorite  people  who  hap- 


pens through  no  fault  of  his  own,  to 
be  a  Phi  Psi  instead  of  a  Phi  Gam  is 
continually  being  mistaken  for  and  by 
the  latter.  The  other  day  a  "brother" 
Figi  hailed  him  with  that  jovial  cor- 
diality that  holds  only  between  mem- 
bers of  the  clan,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  going  to  the  beer  party.  "No," 
our  friend  replied  in  his  best  Phi  Gam 
tones,  "I'm  going  to  the  ballet."  The 
other  shook  his  head  in  sympathy  and 
enlarged  on  the  forthcoming  festivity 
with  great  zest.  "Well,  you  see,  4 
they're  giving  Scheherezade  at  the 
ballet,"  said  our  friend  by  way  of 
explanation.  "Oh  yeah,"  purred  the 
Figi  with  a  knowing  wink,  "I  saw  her 
in  a  show  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
full  of  sex." 

For  and  by  the  People 

We  have  a  habit  of  talking  things 
over  with  cab  drivers.    Next  to  bar- 
tenders we  feel  that  they  alone  know. 
It    happened    in    Washington,    D.C., 
and  he  was  a  man  who  had  seen  ad- 
ministrations   come   and    go    and   re- 
mained undaunted.    Since  we  always 
feel  a  little  cheated  after  reading  the      ; 
Tribune,  we  plied  him  with  questions.       ; 
Still   he   remained   unmoved.     It   was      ' 
only  when  we  launched  the  subject 
of  the  Senate  that  he  ventured  a  caus- 
tic   comment.    "Aw,    them    Senators 
give   me   a   pain"  he  said  as  he  spat 
out  of  the  window.   "All  they  do  is       '_ 
ask   your   advice   and   when   you  tell       ' 
'em  they  get  out  of  the  cab  in  a  huff."       . 
We  thought   it   best  not  to  mention 
Burton  K.  Wheeler.  ' 
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LOVE  SET 


He  was  opposed  to  his  brother's  nuirrictge  fro/?i  the  beginning. 
Better  than  anyone,  he  could  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  He 
tried  to  warn  him. 


T  TNDERSTAND,  I'm  not  defend- 
ing him  just  because  he's  my 
brother.  I'd  feel  exactly  the  same  if 
he  had  been  a  total  stranger.  But  no 
one  believes  me,  no  matter  how  often 
I  tell  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  opposed 
to  his  marrying  her  in  the  first  place. 
I'm  a  professional  tennis  player.  I'd 
seen  hundreds  just  like  her  all  over 
the  map  at  country  clubs  where  I'd 
played.  I  never  had  anything  much 
to  do  with  them,  though — girls  like 
that  are  only  interested  in  amateurs 
anyway.  She  was  rich,  intelligent, 
and  beautiful — but  restless,  like  most 
of  her  type.  I  never  could  figure  why 
she  married  him  ...  I  guess  because 
he  was  young,  naive,  and  full  of  ideas. 
I  suppose  she  thought  being  compara- 
tively poor  and  having  to  do  with- 
out some  of  the  things  she  had  always 
taken  for  granted  would  be  new  and 
exciting.  Excitement  is  really  all  that 
kind  is  looking  for,  anyway. 

But  he  loved  her,  and  she  thought 
she  loved  him,  so  they  were  married. 
Well,  it  wasn't  long  before  she  began 
to  get  just  a  little  bored  with  the 
home-and-fireside  routine,  so  she  be- 
gan to  play  around.  It  started  out 
harmlessly  enough — a  round  of  golf 
or  a  few  innocent  sets  of  tennis  with 
some  of  the  boys  in  her  own  crowd. 
But  it  wasn't  two  weeks  after  her 
first  "innocent"  date  that  she  was 
getting  around  a  lot  more  than  that 
— and  with  some  damned  unsavory 
characters. 

"Assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  kill.  .  .  ."  That's  what  they  called 
it  at  the  trial.  And  it  was — but  I 
don't  blame  him.  He  was  young — I 
guess  I  said  that  before  and  he'd 
worked  hard  to  get  through  college. 


I  helped  all  I  could,  but  he  did  most 
of  it  himself.  When  you  go  to  school 
all  day,  then  work  your  way  through 
in  side  jobs,  there's  not  much  time 
left  for  fooling  around.  That's  why 
he  was  still  idealistic  about  women 
in  general,  but  about  this  one  in  par- 
ticular. I  warned  him — but  did  you 
ever  hear  of  anyone  taking  advice 
from  his  brother?  Especially  about 
women.  He  said  I  was  getting  fool- 
ish in  my  "old  age."  Me,  foolish!  I 
know  girls  like  that  one. 

That  night  when  he  came  home 
from  work  early,  and  found  his  wife 
in — what  did  they  call  it 
— "incriminating  cir- 
cumstances" with  this 
other  man,  he  got  the 
shock  of  his  life.  In  his 
rage,  he  snatched  up  a 
poker  and  went  for  the 
fellow. 

But  what  would  the 
average  newly-wed  do  in 
similar  circumstances? 
They'd  been  married  less 
than  six  months  when  it 
happened.  I  know 
damned  well  I'd  have 
done  the  same  thing — and  you  prob- 
ably would,  too. 

At  the  trial,  they  seemed  to  think 
he  was  some  sort  of  heartless  thug 
because  he  acted  so  indifferent  to  the 
outcome.  He  just  sat  there,  silent,  as 
though  his  mind  were  a  thousand 
miles  away.  In  fact,  I  did  more  for 
his  defense  than  he  did.  But  the  jury 
and  the  courtroom  audience  seemed 
almost  resentful  of  my  being  there — 
my  testifying  for  him. 

Naturally,  she  got  most  of  the 
sympathy.  She  was  rich  and  her 
father   was   powerful.    She   was   still 


legally  married  to  him — they  were 
going  to  start  divorce  action  imme- 
diately after  the  trial — and  couldn't 
testify  against  him.  But  her  presence 
alone  almost  convicted  him. 

They  looked  upon  her  as  a  martyr 
— a  sweet  girl  married  to  a  beast. 
All  through  the  trial  she  sat — appro- 
priately sad  and  beautiful — suifering 
in  silence. 

Oh,  they  almost  won  a  conviction. 
Especially  when  they  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  victim  of  this  man's 
"bestiality"  would  probably  never 
walk  again.  They  tried  their  damned- 
est, but  I  wouldn't  let 
them  touch  him. 

He  was  freed  —  but 
freedom  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  didn't  care 
a  rap  of  his  fingers  for 
that.  By  now,  he's  prob- 
ably reached  Alaska.  At 
least  that's  where  he 
started  for,  after  the  trial. 
God  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  him.  All  I  know 
is  that,  deep  down  inside 
of  him,  there's  a  gaping 
black  hole.  And  it'll  take  a  lot  of 
faith  and  kindness  and  sympathy  to 
fill  it.  I  hope  he  finds  it.  Now  he 
has  nothing.  .  .  . 

So,  you  see  that's  why  I  don't  blame 
him  at  all,  why  I  wouldn't  blame 
anyone  in  the  same  situation.  I  un- 
derstand better  than  anyone.  It's  hard 
to  lose  faith  in  people  you  trust. 

No,  there's  no  bitterness  in  my 
heart.  Only  pity,  and  understanding. 
After  all,  it  was  and  will  be  harder 
on  him  than  on  me.  .  .  .  Even  though 
I'll  never  play  tennis,  and  probably 
never  walk  again. 
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LIBBY  LABONTE 


PROFESSOR 


Most  of  the  time  he  was  just  a  professor,  hut  on  Christinas  day 
something  happened.  It  had  happened  for  twenty  seven  years. 
It  was  all  because  of  Dickens. 


pERCY  BYSSHE  BOTTOM,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English,  Phd, 
LLd,  lathered  his  face.  He  daubed 
a  blob  of  foam  on  his  nose,  surveyed 
the  quaint  effect  in  the  mirror,  and 
shouted,  "Bless  my  soul."  Then  he 
ran  out  into  the  dingy  hall,  rubbed 
his  hands  together  gleefully,  executed 
a  nimble  slide,  leap  and  kick,  and 
shouted  "Bless  my  soul"  again  .  .  . 
louder. 

"Micawber,  Chuzzlewit!  Em'ly! 
Tim!"  he  roared  to  his  children,  "It's 
Christmas!" 

"Oh,  God,"  said  Mrs.  Bottom. 
For  364  days  out  of  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Bottom  was  a  typical  college 
professor;  underfed,  unaware,  musty, 
and  harmless.  But  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  something 
happened.  For  twenty-seven  years 
Professor  Percy  Bysshe  Bottom  had 
lathered  his  face,  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  and  shouted,  "Bless  my  soul, 
it's  Christmas."  Mrs.  Bottom  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillow,  pulled  the 
covers  over  her  head  and  thought  of 
the  first  Christmas.  She  recalled  with 
a  bitter  sigh  the  way  Professor  Bot- 
tom had  chuckled  when  she  opened 
her  present.  A  finger  marked,  rain 
streaked,  time  soiled  "Vickw'ick 
Papers."  "It's  a  first  edition,"  he  had 
proudly  announced,  and  she  was 
touched  by  his  naive  enthusiasm. 
Then  the  first  child  came,  and  they 
had  named  it  Chuzzlewit,  and  Mrs. 
Bottom  began  to  wonder. 


Professor  Bottom  hurried  into  the 
room,  opened  the  window,  peered  out 
across  the  snow  covered  ground  and 
shouted,  "Merry  Christmas"  to  the 
little  boy  next  door  who  was  absorbed 
in  the  process  of  tying  a  tin  can  to  the 
tail  of  a  stray  dog.  Professor  Bottom 
bustled  over  to  the  bed.  "Christmas 
day,  my  dear.  Come,  Martha,  the 
turkey  must  be  done  to  a  turn,  you 


know.  .  .  .  And  the  pudding.  .  .  . 
Ah,  that  wonderful  steaming  Christ- 
mas pudding."  Professor  Percy  Bysshe 
Bottom  sniffed  the  air  like  a  bird  dog. 
Mrs.  Bottom  squirmed,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  waited. 


A  dresser  drawer  opened,  and  then 
another  .  .  .  and  another.  "Martha," 
Professor  Bottom  eyed  the  lump  of 
blankets  unhappily,  "Where  did  you 
put  my  red  muffler?" 

Mrs.  Bottom  struggled  out  of  the 
covers,  sat  up  in  bed,  and  pointed 
straight  at  her  husband's  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  "Percy  Bysshe  Bottom. 
You  are  not  going  to  roam  around 
the  streets  of  Evanston  with  that  ridi- 
culous scarf  hanging  around  your 
knees.  Besides,"  she  added  timorously, 
sliding  under  the  covers  again,  "Be- 
sides, I  sold  it  to  the  junk  man  last 
spring." 

"Sold  my  muffler?  Sold  .  .  .  my 
red  wool  muffler?"  Professor  Bottom 
repeated  aghast.  "But  I  always  wear 
my  red  muffler  when  Tim  and  I  take 
our  Christmas  day  walk."  He  sat 
down  in  the  arm  chair  with  a  stupe- 
fied expression. 

"For  heavens  sake,  father,"  Em'ly 
said  rather  acidly  from  the  doorway, 
"You're  not  going  to  carry  Tim 
around  on  your  shoulders  all  this 
Christmas,  are  you?  You  know  you 
sprained  your  collar  bone  last  year, 
and  after  all,  Tim  is  twelve  years 
old.    You'll  look  like  a  perfect  fool." 

Professor  Bottom  gazed  dejectedly 
first  at  his  wife  and  then  his  daughter, 
and  got  up  and  walked  into  the  bath- 
room. "Well,"  he  said  as  he  removed 
the  dried  soap  from  his  face,  "Well," 
he  said,  trying  to  mask  his  disappoint- 
ment, "let's  all  go  down  and  open  the 
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BOTTOMS  CHRISTMAS 


presents."  The  family  lined  up  behind 
him  silently  as  he  led  the  procession 
down  the  creaky  stairs. 

When  they  had  assembled  around 
the  scraggly  tree,  his  jovial  spirits  re- 
turned. "Light  the  candles,  Micaw- 
ber,"  he  directed.  "Ho  there,  Chuz- 
zlewit,  let's  have  a  cheery  blaze  on 
the  hearth.  There's  the  lad,"  as  he 
grasped  the  unwilling  boy  by  the  ear. 
Mrs.  Bottom  eyed  the  evergreen  with 
apprehension  recalling  the  five  fires 
that  had  resulted  in  the  past  from 
Professor  Bottom's  determination  to 
use  old  fashioned  candles  on  the  tree. 
The  family  sat  down  in  a  circle  and 
waited  while  the  Professor  danced  a 
little  jig  around  the  room.  "And 
now,"  he  boomed,  clapping  his  hands 
in  excitement,  "I  have  a  surprise  for 
you  all." 

Em'ly  looked  at  Micawber,  and 
Micawber  looked  at  Chuzzlewit. 
Chuzzlewit  looked  at  Tim  and  Tim 


looked  at  Mrs.  Bottom.  Mrs.  Bottom 
said,  "Oh,  God,"  very  quietly.  Pro- 
fessor Bottom  tore  the  string  off  the 
large,  flat  package. 

"Haha!"  he  cried  in  delight,  throw- 
ing away  layer  upon  layer  of  card 
board.  "See  here,"  he  whooped  as  he 
waved  a  yellowed  sheet  of  paper  un- 
der their  noses.  "A  letter  from 
Dickens  to  his  wife  Nancy.  .  .  .  An 
original!  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
eh?"  and  he  dealt  Mrs.  Bottom  a  re- 
sounding thwack  across  the  shoulder 
blades. 

"Peachy,"  said  Micawber,  "How 
simply  peachy." 

Then  there  was  dinner,  and  oh, 
what  a  glorious,  fat  turkey  it  was! 
Professor  Bottom  cheered  and  waved 
his  fork  in  the  air  as  Em'ly  set  the 
bird  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 
He  declared  solemnly  that  it  was  the 
biggest  turkey  he  had  ever  seen.  "Ten 
pounds,"  sniffed  Mrs.  Bottom,  but  no 
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one  heard  her.  No  one  could  have 
heard  anything  but  Professor  Bot- 
tom's loud  protests  of  delight.  "Huz- 
zah,  huzzah,"  he  screamed  and 
laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  The  children  eyed  their  vol- 
umes of  Nicholas  Nicklchy  and  ate 
their  dinners  with  taciturnity.  But 
when  the  Christmas  pudding  was 
brought  in.  Professor  Bottom's  joy 
mounted  to  a  delirious  hysteria.  He 
leaped  into  the  air.  He  pranced 
around  the  table,  waggishly  tweaking 
Em'ly's  nose  as  he  skipped  by  her 
place.  He  hallooed  and  slapped  his 
knees.  He  hugged  Mrs.  Bottom  and 
pronounced  her  the  finest  wife  in  the 
world.  He  sighed  and  wheezed  and 
gasped  and  smacked  his  lips  together 
after  every  bite.  And  as  he  deftly 
scraped  up  the  last  few  intoxicating 
crumbs  with  his  fork  and  rolled  them 
into  his  mouth,  he  turned  to  the  boy 
on  his  right. 

"And  what  do  you  say,  sir  .  .  . 
eh,  Tim?"  he  bellowed,  prodding  the 
unfortunate  lad  in  the  ribs  with  his 
fork. 

"Aw,  for  gosh  sakes.  Dad,"  the  boy 
stammered,  flushed.  "Aw  golly.  .  .  ." 

"Tim!"  shouted  his  father  threat- 
eningly. 

The  boy  looked  around  the  table 
in  desperation.  "God  Bless  us,  every- 
one," he  mumbled  in  his  napkin. 

"Yes  siree  Ned,"  Professor  Percy 
Bysshe  Bottom  bawled  in  the  silent 
faces  of  his  family  .  .  .  "GOD  BLESS 
US,  EVERYONE." 
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WOMEN  WITH  WINGS 


In  the  last  few  years  AniericcDi  ivon/eii  have  taken  their  place  in 
the  field  of  aviation.  Besides  inni/nierable  desk  jobs  offered  by 
many  United  States  airlines,  work  on  the  production  line,  and 
air  hostessing,  opportiniity  has  knocked  niore  than  twice  for  girls 
interested  in  flying  and  instructing  future  pilots. 


T 


wo  WRIGHT  BOYS  who 
dreamed  of  Future  skyways  didn't 
quite  succeed  in  making  the  world 
air-minded.  Two  wars  did.  And  the 
second  war  and  the  all-out  effort  be- 
hind it  brought  women  pilots  and 
airplane  mechanics  into  the  spotlight 
as  well  as  women  riveters  and  bus 
drivers.  The  Air  Age  became  a  coed 
proposition  when  pioneer  women 
with  an  eye  to  the  stars  began  ferry- 
ing and  fixing  planes,  next  to  the 
men  who  had  up  to  that  time  con- 
sidered hangars,  runways,  and  twin- 
engined  bombers  strictly  sacred  ter- 
ritory, reserved  for  themselves  and  a 
couple  extant  Amelia  Earharts. 

Today  there  is  a  place  for  women 
in  aviation  which  covers  many  fields. 
Besides  innumerable  desk  jobs  being 
offered  by  many  United  States  air- 
lines, work  on  the  production  line  at 


Lockheed  and  Boeing,  and  air  hostess- 
ing, opportunity  has  knocked  more 
than  twice  at  the  doors  of  girls  who 
are  interested  in  flying  and  in  in- 
structing future  pilots. 

Chief  outlet  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
determination  of  girls  who  want  to 
fly  and  aid  in  winning  the  war  is 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  Ferrying 
Service,  now  known  as  the  WASPS 
(Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots), 
and  modeled  after  the  British  WAAFS 
(Women's  Auxiliary  Air  Force) .  The 
ultimate  goal  of  the  WASPS  is  a  fac- 
tory-to-field ferrying  service,  and  the 
organization  is  headed  by  veteran 
pilot  Nancy  Love  in  connection  with 
the   Army   Air  Corps. 

Although  any  girl  will  be  accepted 
as  a  WASP  trainee  if  she  can  meet 
the  requirements.  Northwestern  girls 


who  have  applied  for  training  have 
been  warned  that  this  civilian  branch 
of  the  army  has  a  waiting  list  which 
reaches  into  the  thousands.  To  be  ac- 
cepted a  girl  must  have  a  minimum 
of  3  5  hours  of  solo  flight  time;  she 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
3  5  and  at  least  GlYz  inches  tall;  she 
must  have  a  high  school  education 
and  be  able  to  pass  regular  Army 
Air  Corps  physical  exams  as  well  as 
a  personal  interview  test. 

Avenger  Field,  in  Sweetwater, 
Texas,  is  the  only  training  ground  at 
present  for  future  WASPS.  Approx- 
imately 500  girls  are  being  trained 
there  now,  under  the  Women's  Fly- 
ing Training  Detachment,  to  replace 
men  as  ferry  pilots.  Pleaded  by  Jac- 
queline Cochran,  famous  woman  pilot 
of  pre-war  days,  the  WFTD  program 
includes     llYz     weeks    of    intensive 
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ground  school  and  flight  training  in 
a  course  similar  to  that  taken  by 
Army  Air  Force  cadets,  excluding 
practice  in  gunnery  and  formation 
flying. 

It  was  Jacqueline  Cochran  who 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  school's 
beginning.  Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor 
she  went  to  Washington  Army  offi- 
cials with  plans  drawn  up  for  a 
women's  auxiliary  air  force  similar 
to  that  of  Great  Britain — and  was 
turned  down.  Undaunted,  she  took 
2  5  U.  S.  girl  pilots  to  England,  where 
they  signed  up  with  the  WAAFS. 
They  were  doing  such  a  good  job  that 
Washington  brass  hats  heard  about 
it  and  commissioned  Nancy  Love  to 
set  up  something  similar  at  home. 
When  Miss  Cochran  came  back  she 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  training  pro- 
gram for  future  WASPS.  Last  July 
she  was  named  director  of  all  women 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  special 
assistant  to  Major-General  Barney 
Giles  of  the  air  staff  in  Washington. 

Although  the  WASPS  are  civilians, 
they  are  under  strict  military  disci- 
pline. At  Avenger  Field  the  girls 
work  a  full  day  from  6:15  a.  m.  un- 
til 10  p.  m.,  and  their  program  is 
filled  with  calisthenics,  drill,  ground 
school,  and  flight  training.  The 
trainees  work  in  two  shifts,  attend- 
ing ground  school  half  the  day  and 
being  ready  for  assignments  at  the 
flight  line  the  other  half.  Special 
training  in  night  flying  and  cross- 
country trips  is  included  in  advanced 
training.  During  the  primary  course 
they  fly  beginning  training  planes, 
such  as  primary  Fairchilds  and  basic 
Vultees.  In  advanced  training  they 
learn  the  intricacies  of  twin-engine 
and  advanced  single-motored  planes. 

With  graduation  the  girls  are  set 
to      work      ferrying      single-engined 


planes  anywhere  within  the  country. 
They're  full-fledged  WASPS,  and 
they're  proud  of  wings  earned  the 
hard  way. 

Because  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  were  over  3,000  licensed 
women  pilots  in  the  country,  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  for  girls  who  are 
just  taking  their  beginning  flying 
training  to  get  into  the  WFTD  than 
it  is  for  women  who  had  accumu- 
lated more  than  the  minimum  hours 
of  solo  work  before  the  war.  Through 
Civilian  Air  Patrol  courses,  offered  in 
the  Chicago  area  at  Sky  Harbor  and 
Pal-Waukee  airports,  and  through 
flying  time  acquired  in  private  les- 
sons, however,  a  girl  can  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  and  be  placed 
on  the  waiting  list.  CAP  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  do 
offer  ground  school  courses,  some  of 
them  without  charge,  which  are  rec- 
ommended for  beginners  with  an  eye 
to  an  air  future. 

Nor  is  flying  with  the  WASPS  the 
only  goal  for  air-minded  women. 
Many  women  are  instructing  Army 
and  Navy  pilots  in  primary  flight 
training.  Flying  instruction  is  a  job 
which  is  more  likely  than  ferrying  to 
have  a  post-war  future,  these  women 
say.  And  they  are  doing  a  job  in- 
structing future  pilots  who  go  to  the 
world's  battlefronts.  One  woman  has 
even  pioneered  the  instruction  of 
glider  pilots.  Up  to  now  the  Army 
has  provided  no  government  train- 
ing program  for  instructors,  how- 
ever, and  they  must  accumulate  their 
hours  and  their  experience  on  their 
own  money.  Most  women  instructors 
are  veteran  pilots  with  plenty  of  fly- 
ing hours  behind  them.  Training  on 
an  average  of  70  pilots  a  year,  in- 
structors have  a  remunerative  job, 
earning  up  to  S500  a  month. 


Besides  ferrying  and  instructing,  a 
big  field  has  been  opened  for  air- 
minded  women  in  ground  training. 
Women  are  traffic  directors  for 
America's  airports.  They  are  the 
trainers  behind  the  "Link  trainers," 
and  meteorologists,  and  radio  opera- 
tors. They  are  even  airplane  mechan- 
ics, and  good  ones,  according  to  air- 
line executives  who  say  they  are  bet- 
ter at  handling  detailed  jobs  than 
men. 

Many  private  airlines,  chief  among 
them  TWA,  conduct  training  schools 
for  women  plane  mechanics,  on  a 
learn-while-you-earn  basis.  The  big- 
gest training  school  for  ground  work 
is  probably  that  conducted  by  the 
Air  Service  Command,  the  repair 
shop  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  where 
more  than  20,000  women  are  now 
working  on  the  planes  that  do  the 
fighting  overseas.  Girls  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  Air  Service  Command 
work  through  Ci\il  Service  exams, 
and  each  takes  a  three  months'  course 
under  the  CAMS  (Civil  Air  Mechan- 
ics). Some  of  them  come  out  me- 
chanics, electricians,  and  supervisors. 
Others  instruct  classes  in  navigation, 
meteorology,  plane  engines,  and  aero- 
dynamics at  Army,  Navy,  and  War 
Training   schools. 

Still  other  women  comprise  a  great 
part  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration, most  of  them  working  in 
air  station  weather  bureaus  or  at  air- 
traffic  control,  a  new  position  recently 
opened  to  women. 

In  the  last  year  American  women 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  field  of 
aviation.  The  thousands  who  have 
been  accepted  as  workers  will  see  to 
it  that  they  maintain  their  position 
in  the  coming  Air  Age.  Their  heads 
are  in  the  clouds  and  they  like  the 
atmosphere  up  there. 


DECEMBER,      1943 
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JUSTINE  MILLER 


NEVER  AGAIN 


Please,  God,  don't  let  it  be  Harry  tonight,  she  prayed.  But  it 
was  Harry.  She  knew  it  would  be,  and  she  would  listen  .  .  . 
like  she  always  had  .  .  .  but  never  again. 


1   HROUGH   THE   HOUSE   she 

could  hear  the  buzzer,  short,  long, 
long.  And  again,  short,  long,  long. 
Her  buzz,  someone  on  the  phone. 
Pushing  back  the  typewriter  she  rose 
and  dragged  herself  up  from  the  desk. 
A  phone  call.    Probably  Harry. 

"Please  God,  don't  let  it  be  Harry 
tonight.  I'm  too  tired.  I  shall  prob- 
ably shriek  into  the  phone.  Please 
God,  don't  let  it  be  Harry,"  she 
prayed  as  she  went  down  the  hall, 
"not  Harry." 

Short,  long,  long. 
Why  don't  they  just  shut-up  down 
there.    I'm  coming.    I'm  coming  just 
as  fast  as  I  can. 

"Who's  it  for?"  she  yelled  down 
the  tube. 

"Sal,  phone  on  second." 
My  God,  it  is  Harry.  He  always 
calls  on  second.  I  live  on  third  but 
he  always  calls  on  second.  "Well,  I'll 
be  kind,  but  I'll  never  date  him  again, 
never  again. 
"Hello?" 

"Hello,  Sally,  guess  who  this  is?" 
Guess  who  this  is?  I've  known  for 
hours.  I  knew  when  I  woke  this 
morning,  I've  known  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  that  it's  you,  Harry. 
And  I  can't  stand  it.  You,  Harry, 
all  of  you,  all  of  your  boring,  boring, 
pitiful  self. 

"Hello,  Harry." 
"How  are  you  Sally?" 
How  am  I?  I'm  tired.  I'm  sick  of 
education,  the  Social  Aspects  of  Mod- 
ern Industry,  but  most  of  all  I'm 
tired  of  you.  Go  on,  start  talking 
to  me,  go  right  on,  I'm  listening. 

"Where've  you  been?  I  called 
Monday  and  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
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day   and  Thursday,   sure  glad  I   got 
you  tonight." 

Yeah?  Well,  I'm  glad  too.  I'm  just 
delighted.  I  love  talking  to  you.  You 
scintilate,  you're  intelligent,  you're 
clever.  No  you're  not.  You're  homely 
and  stupid  and  I  feel  sorry  for  you. 
No,  I  don't.  I  loathe  you.  I  don't  even 
like  you  because  you're  lonesome  and 
homesick  and  a  soldier  anymore.  I 
just  can't  stand  you. 

"I  kept  calling.  And  guess  what? 
I  found  out  that  you  were  at  the 
show  twice.  Guess  I  sure  keep  tab  on 
you,  hah,  hah." 

Laugh,  go  on  and 
laugh.  Of  course,  I 
went  to  the  show.  I 
saw  the  "Tuttles  of 
Tahiti"  and  "First 
Comes  Courage."  They 
were  boring,  but  not 
like  you  Harry,  not 
like  you. 

"How's  the  dog." 

"Just  fine,  I  guess." 

When  did  I  tell  him 
about  the  dog?  Does  he  always  re- 
member everything?  Even  42  5  miles 
away  and  about  my  little  brother. 
God,  was  I  so  bored  the  last  time  that 
I  talked  about  Hank's  dog? 

"That's  good.  You  know  my  kid 
brother  called  home  last  Sunday." 

"Did  he?" 

Did  he?  I  know  he  did.  He  called 
from  Scott  Field  where  he  is  an  Air 
Corps  Cadet.  He  was  homesick. 
Doesn't  he  know  any  better  than  to 
call  when  he's  homesick.  He  called 
Sunday  afternoon.  He  told  the  family 
he  would  call  after  one  so  they  sat 
there  until  six,  he  hadn't  figured  on 


the  two  hours  difference.    Isn't  that 
right,  Harry? 

"Yep,  he  called  the  family.  Called 
all  the  way  home  from  Scott  Field. 
You  know  how  anxious  he  was  to 
get  into  the  Air  Corps.  "Well,  he's 
homesick  now.  He  should  know  bet- 
ter than  to  call  home  when  he's  home- 
sick. Mom  and  Dad  just  sat  there 
waiting  for  the  call.  It  was  collect. 
Mom  just  cried  all  over  the  place. 
She  always  does.  They  sat  there  all 
afternoon.  My  kid  brother  forgot 
about  the  two  hours  difference  in 
time." 

Yes,  I  know  Harry. 
You've  told  me  before, 
all  of  it  before.  Now 
tell  me  about  your 
classes  Harry,  for  to- 
night, Harry. 

"This  is  sure  getting 

me  down.    I  open  my 

chemistry  book  and   I 

look  at  it  then  I  snooze 

off  and  then   it's  time 

to    go   to   sleep    and    I 

haven't  done  any  work.    Then  I  get 

into  those  bull  sessions  or  sometimes 

I  listen  to  Fred  Waring." 

I  know  Harry.  You  listen  to 
"Make-Believe"  and  you  probably 
think  of  me.  And  I  hate  you  and 
I've  got  to  break  this  up  sometime. 
Would  you  prefer  the  knife  or  slow 
poison?  You  probably  won't  feel 
either. 

"I  was  wondering  if  I'd  have  a 
chance  for  this  Saturday  night.  I'd 
like  to  try  the  Ivanhoe  or  are  you 
already  dated  up?" 

No,  Harry  I  don't  have  a  date,  and 
(Continued  on  page  26) 

PURPLE      PARROT 


UNIFORM 


Go  ahead  and  pop  it.  Bud!    Put  some  life 
into  the  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  formal. 
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This  Alpha  Clji  hayride  picture 
is  posed.  Why  doesn't  every- 
body just  lie  doM'n  and  look 
natural. 


NAVY  DAY 


This  is  the  guv  Irving  Berlin  and  the  Army  have  been  mur- 
dering through  two  wars.  The  Navv  is  not  verv  happv  about 
him  either.  Especially  at  5:45.  At  U.S.IV.T.S.N.U.  Dave  Milli- 
gan  performs.  We  imagine  he  is  blowing  taps  at  the  moment 
as  he  looks  entirely  too  wide-eyed  for  the  reveille  he  is  sup- 
posedly blasting  out  for  these  Parrot  pages. 


Now  don't  riise  your  eye  brows.  We  didn't 
take  this  shot.  We  wouldn't  have  given  Colgate 
the  free  advertising,  you  may  be  sure.  At  any 
rale  this  Don  Streit,  sophomore  in  the  R.O.T.C., 
whipping  through  the  early  morning  routine  in 
record  time.  The  photographer  tells  us  Don 
was  shaving.    We  weren't  sure. 


And  every  day  is  Navy  day  at  Northwest- 
ern. You  can't  avoid  it  even  if  you  v/ant  to 
and  we  don't.  Marines  at  the  Rock.  V-12s  in 
the  library.  R.O.T.C.  in  the  grill.  U.S.O.  every- 
day and  such  a  contribution  to  morale— mili- 
tary and  civilian.  It  all  started  last  July  when 
fraternity  men  turned  out  of  houses,  became 
Navy  men,  and  went  back  in  again.  For  a 
couple  of  weeks  Navy  uniforms  consisted  of 
T  shirts  and  shorts.  R.O.T.C.  worked  double 
time  generally  impregnating  V-12ers  with  the 
proper  Navy  spirit.  North  Shore  girls  rose 
early  or  stayed  out  late  to  watch  Navy  cales- 
thenics  at  6:00  A.M.,  crowded  the  grill  in  the 
evening  to  drive  Navy  men  back  to  barrack 
in  time  for  10:00  taps,  and  then  returned  to 
consort  with  4-Fs  on  campus.  Time  and  routine 
set  in  and  turned  out  a  well-organized  and 
integrated  Naval  training  program.  We  were 
curious  and  thought  you  might  be,  too,  to 
know  just  what  goes  on  behind  closed  doors 
and  no-civilians-allowed  signs.  Navy  Day  is 
the  result. 


This  is  just  wonderful  exercise  for  all  sorts  of  muscles.  And  what  it 
does  for  one's  outlook  on  life  is  amazing.  Calesthenics  at  Roycemore  field 
in  the  morning  chill. 


physical    training.      This 
■ouia    «=    j-,..=-.     It   co"W    also    be    a    vari- 
Zn  on  the  Push-Me-Pull-You  of  Dr.  Doo- 
little  discovery.     It's  physical  though. 


^nd    then    there's 
;ould    be    ju-jitsu 


A  death   sentence  has  not   just  been   Pa^sed. 

We    think    the    V-12    is    simply    awed    by    U. 

Alcorn,  O.D.,  and  George  Rue.  Junior  O.W. 

Take  it  like  a  man,  boy.  Open  your  eyes. 


And   classes,   of  course,   and   the   rock,  natu- 
rally     V-12s  and  Marines  hold  the  strategic 
position.     Bette    Batljes    is    approaching    on 
the  right  flank  which  explains  eyes  right 
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Marine  on   .he  H,h..     We  thinTlhe:"^  ='„. 
conversing.  ■*"*' 
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■■""•^  a„j  i-^'v-C;-^   'Aie 


date. 
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ROSALIE  GAY  entered  W.A.A.  as  a  freshman  and  is  now 
its  president.  Rosie's  sports  interests  include  basketball, 
tennis,  baseball,  and  badminton.  President  of  Gamma 
Phi,  she  also  belongs  to  Mortar  Board  and  Shi  Ai.  Rosie 
had  a  busy  year  as  a  Junior  when  she  was  May  Queen 
attendant  and  co-chairman  of  the  Homecoming  Frolics. 
At  present  she  is  torn  between  post-grad  desires  to  do 
personnel  work  or  to  return  to  the  family  ranch  in  Mon- 
tana. Rosalie  tells  us  she  loves  dancing,  eating  chili,  and 
wearing  a  Beta  pin. 


{M  right) 

MARGARET  KEITH-Muggsie-stud- 
ent  head  of  Scott  Hall,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Tri  Delta,  considers  her 
reign  as  May  Queen  last  year  her 
biggest  college  thrill.  A  member  of 
Shi  Ai,  she  was  section  editor  of  the 
Syllabus,  social  chairman  of  Pan- 
Hellenic,  member  of  5.G.B.,  W.A.A. 
sophomore  council,  and  co-chair- 
man of  the  last  homecoming  dance. 
Muggsie  likes  dancing  and  sports. 
She  has  few  dislikes.  If  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  want  to  know  about 
her,  see  Phyllis  Clark  who  knows 
about  everybody.  Or  you  might 
consult  the  newest  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  Among  Student  of  American 
Colleges   and    Universities." 


LUCILLE  GARBER,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  is  one  of  those  amazing  people  who  in  one  year 
at  Northwestern  became  president  of  Y.W.C.A.  and  a  member  of  Mortar  Board.  She 
is  a  transfer  from  Stephens,  was  a  former  member  of  Radio  Workshop,  the  business 
staff  of  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Student  Religious  Council.  Lucille  holds  a  scholarship  in 
the  School  of  Commerce.  She  is  currently  engaged  in  taking  flying  lessons  at  Sky  Har- 
bor and  is  the  proud  owner  of  o  student  flying  license. 


(At  left) 
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BETTY  HARWICK,  popular  vice- 
president  and  social  chairman  of 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  "likes  best  to  re- 
lax and  take  things  as  they  come," 
which  is  proved  by  the  list  of  her 
activities.  Hailing  from  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  Rocky  is  president  of 
Pan  Hellenic,  chairman  of  Student 
Governing  Board,  and  a  member 
of  Mortar  Board.  She  has  been  dis- 
trict chairman  of  the  Wildcat  Coun- 
cil, member  of  the  WAA  board,  and 
of  "all  the  councils." 

Relaxing  from  the  routine  studies 
of  chemistry,  which  is  her  major  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  school,  this  active 
senior  turns  to  her  favorite  recre 
atron— bridge. 


BILL  ROSE,  editor  of  the  1945  Syllabus  and  sole  maintainer  of 
the  BMOC  tradition  in  the  publications  line,  prepared  for  his 
present  job  by  editing  the  Navy  section  of  lost  year's  annual. 
Bill  claims  he  eats,  lives  and  dreams  Syllabus,  believing  that  this 
activity  is  as  important  to  him  as  his  studies  in  Tech  School. 
In  free  moments  he  represents  Acacia  on  the  Inter-Fraterntty 
Council.  We  feel  you  should  know  that  Bill  professes  that  he 
hosn't  read  a  book  since  freshman  English.  Oh  well,  no  one 
ever  reads  a  Syllabus  anyway.  Ross  plans  to  head  for  Canada 
to  fish  as  soon  as  he  finishes  school  in  1943.    Optimist. 


iate  Aile 


VALERIE  ADAMS-Val-will  talk  for  hours  about 
Jock,  her  fiance,  a  doctor  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Medical  Corps.  Don't  let  her  get  started.  She 
has  a  special  jargon  all  her  own  which  will  haunt 
your  speech.  "Yose"  for  yes  is  Vol's  major  con- 
tribution to  the  American  language.  The  stud- 
ents' "Who's  Who"  lists  Vol  as  president  of  Alpha 
Phi,  Shi  Ai,  and  Phi  Beta;  vice-president  of  Pan 
Hellenic,  member  of  Mortar  Board,  War  Council, 
co-chairman  of  publicity  for  homecoming  last 
year,  and  a  member  of  lost  year's  May  Court. 

fBe/owJ 


THEO  JEAN  AHRENDS.  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Northwesfern  has  worked 
for  that  publication  since  her  freshman 
year.  A  member  of  Mortar  Board,  TJ. 
holds  the  Daniel  Bonbright  Scholarship 
in  liberal  arts.  She  was  on  the  first  fresh- 
man council  instituted  at  N.U.  and  still 
holds  a  position  on  S.G.B.  T.J.  says  her 
greatest  desire  is  to  find  some  way  to 
get  eight  hours  sleep  between  2:00  and 
7:00  A.M. 


JESSIE  WALKER,  first  girl  to  be  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  Northwestern  and  re- 
ported to  be  only  woman  sports  editor 
of  any  major  university's  newspaper,  be- 
gan her  career  os  a  freshman  with  "Meet 
the  Team",  a  column  featured  in  the 
Daily  ever  since.  She  has  talked  to  about 
five  hundred  othletes  but  her  greatest 
thrill  came  when  she  interviewed  Potty 
Berg  and  Betty  Hicks,  golf  champions, 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


JOYCE  O'BRIEN  of  Chopin  hall  is  president  of 
W.S.G.A.  If  you  read  the  Daily  you'll  know  all 
obout  W.S.G.A.  As  a  political  science  major  Joyce 
hopes  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  abroad  and 
plans  to  acquire  the  necessory  experience  either 
in  the  State  Department  or  from  the  foreign  news 
angle  of  journalism.  Joyce  is  a  member  of  Mortar 
Board,  senior  women's  honorary.  Lost  year  she 
taught  English  to  foreign-born  odults  in  settlement 
houses. 


NANCY  MOYER-A.  O.  Pi's  call  Moy.  Most- 
ly she's  known  as  Nan,  president  of  her 
sorority,  and  of  the  War  Council,  member 
of  Mortor  Board  and  Shi  Ai.  Lost  year  she 
was  president  of  WSGA,  and  when  a  fresh- 
man served  as  president  of  Willord  Hall. 
A  senior  public  speaking  major.  Nan  "some 
day  after  lots  and  lots  of  studying  and  ex- 
perience" would  like  to  be  a  dean  of 
women.  In  a  nutshell  Nancy  loves:  people, 
people,  and  more  people;  spinach;  cats; 
rubies;  slinging  the  bull;  the  color  red;  ond 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 


And  jewels,  so  you  re- 
member forever.  Insig- 
nia pins  to  identify  his 
service,  a  fob  tvatch, 
amethyst  and  gold  pin 
and  earring  set,  a  gold 
little  bracelet,  Hobe 
bracelet  set  tvith  tttulti- 
colored  stones.  The 
matching  botv  hnot  pin, 
a  rhinestone  and  ettter- 
ald  turtle,  rhinestone 
bow  knot  and  sparkling 
figure  pins  for  lapel. 


A^"/'"'^^ 


For  Men  Only—^that^s 
the  Christmas  gift  shop 
at  Carson's  where  They 
can  buy  gifts  for  You.i 
Perfume  is  intportant' 
and  a  wonderful  way  to 
remember  —  let's  hope 
they  d  o  .  G  uerl  a  in 
"Coque  d'Or"  perf uttte, 
t-elong  ^'Opening  l\ighi" 
perfume,  Elizabeth  Ard- 
en  Flower  Itiist  set.  Old 
Spice  talcunt,  Germaine 
Monteil  "Laughter"  per' 
fume,  swirled  perf  uttte 
bottle,  Schiaparelli's 
Scentinels  and  crystal^ 
per funte  bottles. 
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L'ncle,  or  father —  with 
advice  and  gentle  per- 
suasion  should  come 
through  with  one  of 
these.  A  draped  black 
broadcloth  bag  with  styl- 
ized block  suede  gloves 
with  chartreuse  gros- 
grain  trim.  A  Morocco 
grain  leather  draw- 
string hag.  Black  suede 
fur-lined  gloves. 


This  front  your  Father 
.-'...  a  casual  slack  suit 
with  blue  and  white 
checked  sleeves  and 
back,  with  a  blue  gabar- 
dine front.  Matching 
blue  gabardine  trousers. 
Yellow  knit  gloves  for 
Northwestern  weather 
-r-and  the  Scotty?  For 
fun. 


FOOTBALL 
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Our     female    eheer-leaders    demon- 
jilraled  real  precision  cheer-Ieadirijs:! 


PATTY  HAGER 


MARINES  AND  STREETCARS 


He  looked  like  Sterling  Hayden  in  a  Marine's  uniform.  Maybe 
it  would  lead  to  something,  she  thought.  She  could  just  see 
them — dancing  at  the  Panther  Room,  drinking  at  the  Black- 
hawk,  laughing  at  the  Latin  Quarter,  crying.  .  .  . 


O  HE  HAD  MET  HIM  at  a  dance. 
She  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  nursing  a  chin  well-bruised 
from  constant  contact  with  the  tops 
of  crew  cuts,  when  a  voice  ap- 
proached her. 

"Would  you  like  to  dance?"  it 
said. 

At  their  usual  level  her  eyes  looked 
toward  the  voice  and  met  a  row  of 
Marine  buttons  instead  of  another 
pair  of  eyes.  Then,  looking  up,  an 
unusual  thing  for  her,  she  saw  him. 

"I  assure  you  I'm  respectable,"  he 
laughed  after  a  moment's  silence.  "I 
used  to  be  a  Boy  Scout." 

"Oh  it  isn't  that,"  she  murmured. 
"It's  only  that  I'm  just  recovering 
from  a  bad  case  of  beri-beri  and  ex- 
citement upsets  me." 

Jaiiie,  yoji  dope,  grab  him  quick 
before  the  ivolves.  get  him.  Oh,  God, 
yoii  really  outdid  yourself  this  time. 
Sterling  Hayden  in  a  Marine's  iini- 
f  or  III! 

She  floated  over  to  the  dance  floor 
and  they  started  to  dance. 

He  looked  down  at  her.  "You 
know,  I've  been  over  in  the  corner 
trying  to  get  up  enough  nerve  to  ask 
you  to  dance,  but  I  couldn't  quite 
do  it." 

"What  held  you  back?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  a  little  sensitive  about 
my  two  heads." 

"Did  you  ever  try  Coca-Cola?" 
she  said,  seriously. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  just 
what  I  did.  Two  cokes  keep  Herman 
quiet  and  three  knock  him  out.  If 
I  don't  do  that,  he  buts  into  my  con- 
versation all  the  time." 

They  dipped  toward  an  open  space. 

"I    suppose    that    it    runs    in    the 


family.     Does   your   brother — ouch!" 

Solicitously,  "Anything  wrong?" 

"Oh  no.  Just  two  hundred  pounds 
of  Lt.  j.g.  on  my  size  eighteens." 

Ob  no.  Just  fiat  feet  forever. 
Sounds  like  a  slogan:  Flat  feet  for- 
ever. But  I  could  dance  tt'ifh  you 
forever  like  tlfis.  Janie,  yon  lucky 
girl,  you. 

He  grinned.  "Serves  you  right  for 
trying  to  trip  yourself  another  man 
when  you  already  have  one.  But 
from  whar  ah  comes  from,  a  gentle- 
man apologizes  whin  he  steps  on  a 
lady's  foot." 

"And  whar  is  'whar  ah  coines 
from,'  pardner?" 

With  a  sweeping  bow,  "Colorado, 
ma'am." 

"Colorado?" 

"Smile  whin  ya  says  that  glorious 
word,   gal." 

He  looked  tenderly  and  sadly  into 
her  eyes. 

"It  means  more  than  anything  to 


My  God,  MUST  we,  Father? 


me.  It  means  mountains  and  rocks 
and  hills  and  mountains  and  moun- 
tains— what's  your  name?" 

The  syllables  floated  out  and  assem- 
bled themselves  into  words. 

"Janie  Murphey,"  she  breathed. 

"Ah,  Janie.  We  once  had  a  horse 
named  Janie.  Good  looking  little 
horse,  too.   You  remind  me  of  Janie." 

She  retreated  a  few  steps.  "Sir!  You 
mean  the  horse  part?" 

He  pulled  her  back.  "Women  and 
the  Tribune  can  always  be  depended 
upon  not  to  get  things  straight.  I  said 
that  you  were  good  looking  and  I 
meant  it.  In  fact,  you  quite  definite- 
ly outshine  Mrs.  Pruneface  who  was 
my  idol  of  feminine  beauty  until  her 
unfortunate  demise." 

She  brushed  away  a  tear,  sighing. 
"I  was  so  sad  when  she  died.  Mv 
roommate  hasn't  gotten  over  it  yet." 

"Times  are  tough  all  over,"  he 
murmured,  drawing  her  closer  and 
laying   his   cheek   softly  on   hers. 

"You  know,  I'm  so  glad  you  don't 
have  bangs,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear 
after  what  had  seemed  years  of  quiet- 
ness. 

"Why?"  she  whispered  back. 

"Well,  the  last  girl  I  went  with  did, 
and  everytime  we  danced,  it  was  like 
eating  so  much  shredded  wheat." 

She  pounced.  "Ah  ha.  So  there  have 
been  other  women  in  your  life  B.  M." 

"B.  M.?"  he  queried. 

"Before  me,  dopey." 

He  twirled  an  imaginary  mustache. 
"Why  girl,  didn't  anyone  ever  tell 
you  about  Randy  Hamilton  when 
you  came  to  college?  He's  been  a 
glamour  boy  and  lady  killer  from 
kindergarten  days." 

(Coiitim/eJ  on  page  22) 
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MARINES 

AND  STREET  CARS 

(Coiitiii/ieJ  jroDi  page  21 ) 

"And  who  would  Randy  Hamilton 
be?" 

"Who  would  Randy  Hamilton  be? 
That's  me.  Or  did  I  forget  to  tell 
you?" 

She  laughed.  "Ready,  you're  pre- 
cious. Who  winds  you  up  at  night?" 

"Oh,  my  sergeant.  He's  a  big 
crank." 

"Ouch!"  Janie  made  a  face.  "I 
guess  I  stuck  my  neck  out  for  that." 

Oh  Janie,  hang  on  tight! 

He  looked  down  at  her,  grinning 
lopsidedly.  "Stick  it  out  again,  dear. 
On  you  it  looks  good."  He  drew  her 
close  again,  twirling  slowly  across  the 
floor. 

Miiyhe  ibis  iiill  lead  to  soiuctbiiig. 
I  can  just  sec  us  now — dancing  at  the 
Panther  Room,  drinking  at  the  Black- 
hawk,  laughing  at  the  Latin  Quarter, 
crying — 

Her  thoughts  were  broken  into  by 
a  tap  on  her  shoulder.  She  looked 
down  to  see  five  feet  two  of  blonde 
glamour  smiling  sweetly  at  Randy. 

"May  I  cut  in?"  She  dimpled  coyly 
at  the  Marine. 

"Why — of  course." 

You  weak-kneed  jerk,  you.  Hit 
her  over  the  head. 

'Bye,  Randy,  it's  been  nice  know- 
ing you.  Take  good  care  of  Herman." 

As  the  blonde  dragged  her  prize 
away.  Randy  called  back  over  her 
shoulder,  "See  you  later,  Janie." 

"See  you  later,  Janie."  Janie,  you're 
a  dope.  You  should  have  hung  on  to 
him.  Oh  hell.  Just  try  to  remember 
what  Maudie  said — "Men  are  like 
street  cars.  If  you  miss  one,  there's 
always  another  one  coming  along." 
The  only  thing  is — I  wonder  if 
Marines   are  like  streetcars. 


Your  C.  O.  will  give  you 
the  neatness  award. 
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PURPLE      PARROT 


O  PORADIC  OUTCROPPING  of  Army  uniforms, 
have  been  reported  on  campus  lately.  Perry  the  Beta- 
boy  Whisbcrg,  for  instance,  appeared  in  Army  Air  Corps 
regalia.  Just  what  he  was  doing  at  the  Notre  Dame- 
Northwestern  football  game  in  Navy  blues,  we're  not 
quite  sure.  But  then  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  not  quite  sure  about  anything  that  day.  Arf 
Hntchhoii  of  the  DUs  achieved  an  entirely  new  effect 
in  Army  uniform  plus  dark  glasses  plus  a  mustache. 
Perhaps  that's  what  was  missing  before.  In  the  Navy 
line,  Bill  Braiinignii  of  Phi  Mu  Delt  and  the  flying  wild- 
cats, returned  to  N.  U.  for  a  time  with  his  Alpha  Chi 
wife.  Fred  Weisznnvi,  '43,  found  his  usual  corner  in 
the  grill  with  the  obscure  Mr.  Oleiiiiis  and  we  trust 
they  solved  the  remaining  problems  of  the  world  dur- 
ing Weiszman's  furlough  from  the  Navy.  C/jiick  Mc- 
Cartby,  late  of  V-12  and  more  lately  of  Great  Lakes, 
dropped  in  the  office  for  a  round  of  cokes  on  his  recent 
furlough.  He  reports  that  far  more  flunked  out  of  other 
V-12  schools  to  graduate  to  Great  Lakes  than  from 
Northwestern.  The  figures  are  purely  optical  and  we 
don't  know  what  they'd  prove  anyhow. 

* 

The  Marine  Corps'  birthday  in  November  was  a 
pleasant  surprise.  All  these  years  and  we'd  never  heard 
about  it — the  birthday  not  the  corps,  of  course.  Our 
favorite  story  concerning  "the  best  damned  branch 
of  the  service,"  as  Marines  so  modestly  refer  to  them- 
selves, involves  the  sick-bay  condition  of  Hermann 
Frickey  and  the  question  of  who  would  fill  his  place 
at  Parris  Island.  Not  that  anyone  could.  But  it  seems 
that  eligibility  was  determined  by  age  and  the  Grubaugh 
twins  were  next  in  line.  This  naturally  proved  to  be 
a  highly  theoretical  and  controversial  problem.  The 
Navy  was  equal  to  the  situation,  as  usual,  however. 
After  much  discussion  and  a  suitable  amount  of  red 
tape,  Al  was  sent  to  Parris  Island.  He  was  born  twenty- 
fi\c  minutes  before  Al. 


According  to  overheard  conversations  and  requests 
for  information  most  Marine  stories  are  unprintable. 
Take  the  one  about  hamburgers  and  beer  and  two 
girls  on  a  street  corner  waiting  for  a  couple  of  Marines 
to  appear.  The  O.D.  appeared.  Lt.  Blevins  appeared. 
They  waited.  "Have  a  hamburger,  won't  you  please," 
the  girls  begged.  The  O.D.  accepted.  Lt.  Blevins  waited. 
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Ijat's  tljr  mnrii  gnu  ll|tnk 
muHt  nf  at  (Ehristmas? 


THERE'S  one  word  men  of  good  will  everywhere  asso- 
ciate  with    (Ihristmas. 

Thai    word    is    "Peace.     Peace    on    earlW'    .    .    . 

There  can  be  no  peace  this  Christmas.  Not  one  of  us 
would  want  the  only  kind  of  peace  there  could  be.  an 
inconclusive   peace. 

Hut  ive  do  want  the  rifihl  klnil  of  peace  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  this  Christmas  lie  can  help  hasten  the  coming 
of  that  wonderful  day,  by  making  W  ar  Bonds  our  chief 
sift- 

Every  Rond  you  buy  brightens  the  chances  of  a  better 
world  than  man  has  ever  known. 

How,  then,  could  you  possibly  give  a  better  present  than 
Ronds.  Ronds,  Ronds?  Give  them  to  each  member  of  the 
family.  Give  them  to  your  friends.  Give  them  to  every- 
body— the  greatest  gift  of  all! 

(^xw  Wnt  Ixtn&s  fat 
(El^vxBtmuB 

ROBIN    HOOD   RESTAURANT 

Art  Luglan,  Manager 
Sandwiches  Soda  Fountain  Complete  Meals 

1673  Chicago  Ave.  Cre.  4430 

LONDON'S   FLOWER  SHOP 

Smart  Corsages 
1712  Sherman  Uni.  7542,  0632 

JACK  AND  JUNE  STUDIO 

Interiors  Gifts  Furniture 

1814  Centra!  Street  Greenleaf  4848 
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Nlake  Your  Christmas  Presents  Exclusive: 


Take  home  presents  that  will  delight  your  parents  and  friends  .  .  .  something 
from  Tatman  s.  We  have  the  perfect  cigarette  box  for  your  father,  and  that  leather 
picture  portfolio  for  Sis.  One  of  our  attractive  candy  dishes  or  something  from  our 
nev/  selection  of  imports  from  Brazil,  Portugal,  England  and  Persia  would  surely 
please  your  mother.  Come  in  and  look  around;  do  it  soon,  so  you  can  have  your 
Christmas  shopping  finished  before  exam  week. 


TAXMAN 


707  Church  Street 


Latest  communique  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  re- 
ports that  Don  Btijfiit/rc  and  Diui  Kcctii,  of  football 
fame  now  interns  at  the  Great  Lakes  hospital  have 
every  other  night  off,  a  situation  which  affords  much 
time  for  the  nurses  within  bounds.  One  N.U.  fellow 
has  the  job  of  giving  the  nurses  rub-downs.  The  com- 
munique was  not  specific. 

* 

Bud  Ericksoii's  experience  with  Great  Lakes  assumes 
a  different  flavor.  He  went  to  sick-bay  one  morning 
to  get  a  medical  O.K.  for  missing  calisthenics  and  so 
completely  sold  the  doctor  on  the  fact  that  he  was  sick 
that  an  emergency  appendectomy  was  prescribed.  Bud 
decided  that  he  probably  should  have  gone  to  calisthenics. 
The  ride  to  the  Lakes  in  the  ambulance  wasn't  bad  nor 
was  the  two  hour  recovery  in  bed.  However,  it  took 
Bud  two  days  to  get  from  the  front  door  of  the  hospital 
back  to  N.U.  His  first  day  of  leaving,  he  was  left  with 
a  pick,  shovel,  and  a  wheelbarrow.  His  second  day  of 
leaving  was  spent  outside  the  O.D.'s  office  waiting  for 
orders  to  arrive,  their  correction,  and  the  requisition  for 
twenty-five  cents  train  fare  to  Evanston.  He  couldn't 
be  permitted  to  pay  his  own  fare.  He's  in  the  Navy. 
Bud  got  out,  got  leave  to  go  home,  and  immediately 
got  sick. 

* 

At  first  we  thought  the  Navy  was  being  pretty  damn 
cute  about  calisthenics  at  5:45  in  the  morning.  We 
even  got  up  one  time  this  summer — just  to  see  if  we 


could  do  it.  We  assumed  the  whole  thing  was  purely 
temporary  and  that  Evanston  weather  would  eventually 
dampen  the  ardor  of  even  the  Navy.  To  date  nothing 
has  happened.  The  Navy  carries  on.  Official  Navy 
sweat  suits  may  be  had  for  $4.00  per.  This  is  war,  but 
by  gawd  it's  winter,  too. 

* 

With  contests  being  The  Thing  these  days,  the  V-12 
has  unanimously  and  quietly  elected  Mnrilyii  Mini  as 
the  girl  they'd  be  most  likely  to  go  AWOL  with. 

* 

Also  in  the  V-12  line  is  a  story  concerning  A  S  Palmer 
who  recently  became  so  fascinated  by  sodium  compounds 
that  he  took  some  to  the  barracks  for  individual  re- 
search. He  didn't  make  gasoline  and  he  didn't  make 
hooch,  but  he  did  make  a  damn  nice  fire.  But  he  wasn't 
satisfied.  He  quickly,  calmly  sprayed  the  conflagrant 
compound  with  water  and  awaited  results.  Still  no  petrol 
and  as  yet  no  gin,  not  even  synthetic  rubber — but  a 
hell  of  a  nice  explosion. 

• 

To  hear  'em  talk,  life  is  one  big  brawl  with  the 
Navy.  That  is,  of  course,  outside  of  routine  and  classes 
and  officers  and  study.  But  there  it  is.  Bob  Brifnal  in 
building  20  returns  from  a  Sextant  meeting  and  finds 
his  room  bare  of  its  meager  essentials.  The  boys  had 
been  at  it.  Bob  located  his  dresser  in  som;eone  else's 
room,  his  bed  in  the  attic,  and  his  mattress  in  the  John. 
The  head,  if  you've  picked  up  the  jargon,  too.  Anyway 
he  found  it. 
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HELEN  MANHEIM 


STILL  LIFE 


Lorry  couldn't  sleep.  She  kept  thinking  about  that  little  boy,  eyes 
seeking  understanding.  Why  didn't  I  help  that  kid,  she  thought. 
That  little  boy  and  all  children  with  their  hearts  in  their  eyes. 


L 


ji-#ORRY  MOVED  RESTLESSLY, 
threw  one  arm  over  her  head  and 
buried  herself  deeper  in  sleep. 
Thoughts  played  tag  against  the  glass 
of  memory,  looked  at  their  reflection 
for  a  moment,  but  skipped  them  in 
time  and  place.  Then  one  stopped, 
stared  at  itself  in  the  mirror  of  her 
mind,  and  frowned.  The  weight  of 
it  pushed  the  sleep  out  of  Lorry  and 
filled  her  with  vague  concern.  Who 
was  it?  The  face  grew  clear,  brown 
eyes  and  the  chin  of  a  thirteen  year 
old.  Who?  Sleep  fuzzed  the  outlines, 
she  dozed  off  again.  Then  awake 
again  and  grabbing  for  whatever  it 
was  she  had  been  thinking  of.  Brush- 
ing aside  random  thoughts,  the  rush 
orders,  the  skirt  to  be  shortened, 
seeking  in  the  unchartered  depths, 
finally  finding  the  boy-face  again. 
The  boy  at  Field's.  She  remem- 
bered. .  .  . 

I  had  been  buying  the  Rachmani- 
noff Second  and  a  little  dark  boy, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  a  thirteen  year 
old  smile,  bashful  and  wary,  asked 
for  some  Strauss.  Especially  the  Blue 
Danube.  Made  me  think  of  my 
younger  days  and  my  love  for  Strauss 
then  and  Edgar  Guest.  The  Blue  Dan- 
ube came  only  in  an  album.  Two- 
fifty.  The  smile  fading,  well,  maybe 
something  else.  The  Emperor  Waltz 
comes  on  a  single  record  only  fifty 
cents  Decca.  The  boy  nodding  yes, 
this  is  better  than  nothing.  All  the 
booths  taken,  the  clerk  playing  it  on 
the  victrola  on  the  counter.    People 


pushing  around  and  yelling  for  rec- 
ords and  the  three-four  time  lilting 
out  and  the  little  boy  smiling.  Then 
his  mother  had  come  up.  Mom,  may 
I  please?  Little  boy  hands  clutching 
the  Decca  record.    Somebody  ought 


to  tell  him  Decca's  are  lousy  records, 
but  he's  so  cute  and  his  heart  is  in  his 
eyes.  Oh,  what  do  you  need  records 
for,  classical,  too?  The  middle-age 
made-up  pretty  woman  impatient 
with  her  son,  but  melting.  All  right. 
That  one.  But,  mom,  the  one  I  really 
want  .  .  .  only  in  an  album.  .  .  Blue 
Danube,  ma?  Oh,  what  would  you 
do  with  a  whole  album?  The  little  boy 
eyes  seeking  understanding,  finding 
only  the  shifting  gaze  of  a  woman  in 


a  hurry.  He  turns,  sees  me  standing 
there.  I  smile,  how  can  I  help  smil- 
ing. He  sends  out  a  little  tremor  of 
the  lips,  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  But 
he  is  a  brave  boy.  Just  one  record. 
And  I  want  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I 
am.  Tell  that  woman  she  ought  to 
be  glad  her  son  wants  music  instead 
of  a  gun,  wants  things  that  are  pretty 
instead  of  destructive.  Two-fifty 
won't  break  her,  two  diamond  rings 
on  her  hand,  and  that's  good  silver 
fox.  The  kid  with  his  heart  in  his 
eyes.  Oh,  tell  her.  But  convention- 
bound  to  silence.  Then  buy  it  your- 
self, do  something,  that  kid  with  his 
heart  in  his  eyes.  .  .  . 

Lorry  tossed  heavily  from  side  to 
side,  shutting  her  mind's  eye  to  the 
irritating  remembrance.  But  it  beat 
into  her,  until  she  threw  the  covers 
back,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  went 
to  the  window.  Outside  snow  was 
sifting  through  the  skinny  trees.  My 
kids  will  have  all  the  records  they 
want,  she  thought.  Why  didn't  I 
help  that  kid?  She  crossed  the  room, 
came  back.  Sat  down  on  the  bed, 
finally  lay  down,  pulling  the  covers 
up  again,  shivering  slightly  from  the 
cold  air  of  the  room.  Sleep  came 
slowly.  The  mind  was  quivering,  cry- 
ing. Why  didn't  I  buy  it  for  him? 
She  shut  her  eyes  tight,  curled  up  into 
the  feather  quilt,  knowing  that  sleep 
was  only  a  matter  of  minutes,  but 
that  the  face  would  come  back  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow  and  all  chil- 
dren with  their  hearts  in  their  eyes. 
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"Stop  flicking  those  fans! 
I  can't  light  my  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'' 

NOTHING  BUT  FANS  whenever  smokers  try  this  suggestion:  clean 
your  pipe  regularly,  and  keep  it  filled  with  mild  'n'  mellow  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  After  your  first  pufFof  fragrant  Sir  Walter,  you'll 
know  in  a  flicker  that  it"s  extra  mild,  extra  choice,  extra  cool. 
Try  "ihc  quality  jiipc  tobacco  of  America." 


SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 

UNION    MADC 


JfJu 

^toni 

^ke    Co  -  \_Jn 

3    Witi  WaL  Jl  3u,e 

Qfi 

NOVEL,     smart     looking 
costume  jewelry.  Ideal  for 
that  finishing  dash. 

LEATHER    picture    frames 
to    enhance    a    Christmas 
portrait  gift. 

NAVY    crests   or 
stationery  with  a 
touch. 

air    mail 
personal 

1726   Orriiisl 

oil 

Shop  al  the  Co-op 
and   Save 

Evaiiston 

Get  your  hcaiitv  prepara- 
tions for  the  Christmas 
festivities  at  one  of  the — 


Virginia    JLee 

BEAUTY    SALON'S 


525  MAIN 
Cre.  8770 


726  CLARK 
Uni.  3333 


Photo  Copies 

Birth  certificates — service  and  school 
records. 

Thesis  Illustrations 

Charts  —  illustrated      pages,      tables, 
maps,  etc. 

Application  Photos 

Job  and  service.    Photos  for  wallets. 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,   Illinois 


NEVER  AGAIN 

(Continued  \rom  page  12) 

I'm  not.  Not  with  you.  Never  again. 
Not  to  the  Ivanhoe  or  the  Pump 
Room  or  anyplace. 

"I'm  sorry  Harry,  really  I  am,  but 
the  Navy  has  sort  of  taken  things 
over  this  weekend." 

Taken  over.  That's  good.  Navy 
blue,  the  closest  I  ever  see  of  it  is  at 
the  Rock,  but  not  you  Harry,  I'll 
not  go  out  with  you,  Harry. 

"Well,  what  about  the  next  week- 
end?" 

"Sorry,  Harry,  my  sister's  coming 
in  and  there's  a  pledge  party  and 
everything." 

Poor  sister.  Minding  her  own  busi- 
ness, 42  5  miles  from  here.  Poor  pledge 
party,  poor  blind  date  I'm  taking,  but 
not  you  Harry. 

"Ohhh." 

"I'm  sorr}%  Harry,  it's  just  one  of 
those  things." 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  see  you  anyway 
at  the  open  house." 

God,  the  open  house.  Yes,  you'll 
see  me.  If  you  can  from  behind  your 
glasses  and  you  won't  be  able  to  dance 
and  we'll  sit  in  a  corner  in  my  very 
own  sorority  house  and  I'll  still  hate 
you.    You  can't  even  dance. 

"Yes,  Harry,  I'll  see  you  Sunday." 

Yes,  Harry,  I  can  hardly  wait. 
You'll  tell  me  all  about  the  kid  bro- 
ther and  you'll  ask  about  the  dog.  I 
can  hardly  wait. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Harry,  thanks 
for  calling.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right  I  like  to.  But 
you  sure  were  out  a  lot  this  week.  I 
keep  tab  on  you." 

Yeah,  Harry,  but  never  again, 
never  again  after  Sunday  and  until 
the  next  time  you  call. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU? 

L'ttne  Up  a  League 

at 

Red  Crown  Recreation 

1026   Davis  Evanston 

Across  from  Post  Office 
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NE  THING  WE  CAN  SAY 
for  the  war  is  that  it  is  making  for 
a  little  more  permanency  in  this  pin- 
ning business.  We,  who  used  to  watch 
each  issue  to  see  who  gave  the  pin 
they  took  last  issue  and  is  sporting 
a  new  one,  are  happy  about  this  new 
twist.  We  feel  vaguely,  way  down 
inside  us,  that  it  might  make  for  hap- 
pier and  more  fruitful  college  wom- 
en's marriages. 

So  now  to  business.  Just  to  get  some 
"old  business'  cleared  up,  let's  get  the 
story  on  Charlotte  Walker,  Chi  O. 
(Jessie's  younger  sister).  She  is,  and 
has  been,  pinned  to  Bob  Bond,  Phi 
Kap,  since  last  spring.  He  is  now  in 
NU's  ROTC  .  .  .  hyaaa! 

Well,  Ronnie  T rii in blefimlly  hung 
his  Beta  pin,  and  we're  all  so  glad! 
After  he  warned  the  Gamma  Phis 
when  he  managed  to  hold  the  job 
waiting  tables  there  last  year  that 
hanging  pins  to  biin  was  a  very  serious 
business.  "When  I  hang  my  pin  it's 
for  good,  so  watch  out,"  Ronnie  is 
supposed  to  have  said.  Gamma  Phi 
pledge  Charlcne  (Sharky)  Scott  has 
this  tremendous  responsibility  on  her 
shoulders  now.  Three  hearty  huzzahs 
for  the  little  man.  It's  so  nice  to 
know  the  Betas  can  be  serious! 

It  seems  that  one  can  obtain  any 
variety  of  minister  these  days.  When 
Ann  Winkler,  AOPi,  married  Chris 
Nielson,  Lambda  Chi,  a  few  Satur- 
days ago,  she  called  Garrett  to  secure 
a  minister.  The  couple  planned  to 
be  married  at  Howes  Chapel.  The 
voice  that  answered  her  call  asked  just 
what  type  minister  she  would  like. 
"Why,  a  Christian  minister  of  so- 
and-so  faith,"  she  answered.  "Yes,  but 


Tale  ff^i^li^ 


"Hating  any  thing  in  the  way  of  ill-natnved  gossip  ourselves, 
we  are  always  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  for  us."  Saki. 


do  you  want  him  short  or  tall,  bald, 
blonde,  brunette,  with  a  mustache  or 
beard,  or  without?"  How  about  one 
with  two  heads? 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  other 
people's  weddings — George  Benson, 
Alpha  Delt,  and  Wildcat  fullback, 
married  Betty  Neiimiinn,  Chi  Omega, 
recently.  Beth  Henry,  Alpha  Xi 
Delta,  has  become  engaged  to  that 
Beta,  George  Jenkens,  whose  pin  she 
has  had  for  more  than  a  year  now. 
You  see,  if  you  wait  around  long 
enough  you're  bound  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  deal. 

We  wish  the  Daily  staff  would 
calm  down  and  quit  being  so  febrile 
about  Marines  and  things.  Barbarita 
Miller,  who  extended  an  innocent 
weekend  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
to  a  week,  had  them  on  the  point  of 
buying  shower  gifts.  All  it  amounted 
to  was  a  Phi  Sig  pin. 

To  whom  it  might  concern:  Aud- 
rey Moerschel,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  is 
engaged  to  Midshipman  George  Grove 
of  Lindgren  House,  now  stationed 
at  Harvard.  Calling  all  albinos! 
Wanda  Blood,  we  are  happy  to  see, 
is  now  engaged.  Soon,  we  hope,  she 
will   do   away   with   her  surname,   as 


It  IS  the  unfortunate  source  of  a  lot 
of  rank  puns.  The  worst  was  the 
product  of  a  sailor  at  the  Zeta's  open 
house,  who,  after  being  introduced 
to  Miss  Blood,  turned  to  the  girl  next 
to  her  and  said,  "and  I  suppose  this 
is  Miss  Guts?"  Oh  honestly,  you  can't 
beat  a  Navy  man  for  sheer  humor. 
Anyway,  she  is  engaged  to  Cheltou 
Feeney,  SAE,  who  is  in  the  Army, 
stationed  at  Princeton.  Have  you  told 
the  Phi  Psi's,  Wanda?  Say,  did  you 
know  that  ]oan  Perkins,  AOPi,  was 
stopped  right  on  the  front  door  step 
with  her  recent  male  interest  by  a  box 
of  orchids  that  was  thrust  in  her 
face?  The  orchids  came  from  "a  fella 
she  knows  in  Algiers."  Yeah,  we've 
heard  that  one,  too! 

Jim  Green,  of  Daily  editorial  board 
notoriety,  has  finally  hung  his  Phi 
Kap  pin.  We're  especially  glad  be- 
cause we  never  thought  he  made  his 
grades.  He  managed  to  keep  the 
whole  thing  pretty  dark.  The  pin  is 
hung  on  Betty  Howard,  of  Rogers 
house.  He,  we  might  add,  is  one  of 
the  few  really  amusing  people  we 
know  in  this  breeding  ground  for 
would-be  Bob  Hopes.  John  Forester, 
Beta,  has  given  a  "hunka  diamond" 
in  the  form  of  his  pin  to  Jo  Johnson, 
Alpha  Chi,  which  just  about  exhausts 
the  Beta  pins  until  we  initiate  some 
more,  eh?  A  Phi  Psi  once  told  us  that 
the  first  law  in  the  Beta  pledge  manual 
is  hold  that  line  and  hang  that  pin — 
we  believe  it. 

Jean  Hutchison,  DG,  has  followed 
her  man  right  out  to  California  where 
he's  stationed.  She's  transferred  to 
UCLA  where  Ralph  Miller,  Phi  Psi, 
abides.     Which    makes    us    think    of 
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A    CHRISTMAS 
TO   REMEMBER 


Years  from  now,  friends  and 
relatives  will  remember  that 
"that"  was  the  Christmas  that  you 
gave  your  photograph  as  a  gift. 
They'll  remember  you  exactly  as 
you  were  if  it  is  a  Eugene  L.  Ray 
natural,  true-to-life,  picture.  Let 
this  Christmas  be  a  Ray  piaure 
standout. 


Eugene  L.  Ray 

STUDIO 

1606  Chicago  Ave.  Unl.  2238 


RAY     FORMAN 
INVITES    YOU 

TO 
THE     NEW 

McCormick  Road  and  Dempster 


what  one  prof  wisely  warned:  "If 
you  gals  don't  get  'em  while  they're 
here,  those  native  wenches  will  catch 
'em  over  there!"  Don't  wait!  Grab 
anything — you  won't  be  happy  as  an 
old  maid.    Mother's  just  miserable. 

Kids!  Herb  Heiii,  the  boy  whose 
name  those  funny  funny  sailors  rip 
into  nasty  jokes  during  a  football 
game,  has  taken  over  DG  Lynn 
Young  since  she  called  a  halt  to  her 
engagement  with  Clint  Nichols,  Phi 
Gam,  now  in  the  Navy.  We  don't 
blame  Lynn  one  bit — we'd  rather  play 
second  fiddle  to  a  piece  of  pigskin 
than  a  bottle  of  Haig  and  Haig. 

Jiincf  Carlson  is  wavering  between 
"a  radio  contract  in  New  York  and 
a  Sigma  Chi  in  Evanston." 

And  Noel  Waife  took  a  Phi  Gam 
pin.  Why  don't  they  just  start  hav- 
ing joint  chapter  meetings? 

Rumor  has  it  that  Doris  Stuebe, 
Theta  pledge,  staggered  into  her  Wil- 
lard  abode  one  Friday  night  after  a 
new  high  in  the  blind  date  league — 
Star  dust  is  said  to  have  filtered  from 
her  eyes  as  she  sighed:  "He  knits!" 
How  cute!    Does  he  Lux  his  undies? 

Every  once  in  awhile  we  become 
juvenile  again  and  pull  this  "going 
steady"  stuff  with  the  fella's  class 
ring  attached.  DG  pledge  Anne  Ben- 
ninghof  attended  the  Wisconsin  game 
with  //;;/  Anderson,  that  big  smooth 
Phi  Delt.  She  returned  with  his  ring. 

More  Pins!!  Jean  Alter,  Alpha  Phi, 
has  added  an  engagement  ring  to 
Myrt  Walker's  Phi  Psi  pin.  Marge 
Steele,  Alpha  Phi,  now  has  Bob  Dress- 
ler's    Phi    Psi    pin.     No    comment — 

Ann  Lammers,  Tri  Delt,  took  Bill 
Riley's  Phi  Gam  pin.  He's  stationed 
in  Kansas,  but  don't  give  up,  Ann — 
Everyone  can't  go  to  Northwestern, 
and  be  a  big  boo-wah  kid. 


A  Chi  O,  named  Nancy  Bnell 
turned  on  a  little  too  much  heat  to 
a  Tower  Hall  man  recently!  The 
temperature  was  fierce  enough  to 
cause  him  to  forget  his  "watch"  that 
evening.  He  now  faces  court  martial. 
A  girl  like  that  has  a  future! 

Guess  what!  Two  KD.  pledges 
have  taken  rings — Ginnie  Gilmore 
and  Betsey  Frazer.  "One  from  an 
SAE,  the  other  from  the  army." 

A  story  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun  recently  to  the  effect  that  the 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force  likes 
N.U  gals,  but  their  favorite  sorority 
is  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  and  they  have 
asked  the  N.U.  chapter  to  adopt  a 
squadron  of  the  R.A.A.F.  For  letter 
writing,  we  presume.  Well,  the  Mexi- 
can Navy  just  selected  us  the  girl 
"we  most  like  to  swab  a  deck  with." 

Joyce  Fowler  finally  "got  talked 
out  of  that  service  man  she  was  at- 
tached to  who  wasn't  in  the  immedi- 
ate area."  Bob  Peterson,  DePauw, 
and  now  N.U.  dental  school  did  it 
with  his  Deke  pin. 

Well,  we're  pleased  to  know  that 
Bob  Wallis  is  dating — in  fact,  is 
"going  steady"  (my  gawd,  again?) 
with  a  Senn  highschool  gal.  Come, 
come,  Bob.  You  can  do  better  than 
that!  But  she  is  rumored  to  be  a 
model  sans  brains  who  out  does  our 
own  Cheri  Gist.  Mandabach  says  she 
wears  nice  clothes,  too. 

We  were  charmed  to  see  the  dis- 
crepancies made  by  the  university 
over  the  relative  potency  of  bourbon 
vs.  beer  in  the  recent  Hobart  tiff.  We 
got  it  that  eight  were  campused  for 
guzzling  beer  at  a  post  marriage  cele- 
bration (days  later)  in  the  house,  and 
two  were  evicted  for  drinking  bour- 
bon. It's  the  little  things — as  we've 
said  before — that  count. 
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Have  a  "Coke"  =  Howdy,  Neighbor 


.  .  .from  Arizona  to  Australia 


At  home  or  abroad,  when   the  American   soldier  says   Uave  a  ''Coke"  to  a 

stranger,  he's  made  a  new  buddy.  From  Minneapolis  to  Melbourne,  Coca-Cola 

stands  for  the  pause  that  refreshes— has  become  the  mark  of  the  good  neighbor. 

BOTTLED     UNDER     AUTHORITY     OF     THE     COCA-COLA     COMPANY     BY 

COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     CO.    OF     CHICAGO,     INC. 

COPYRIGHT  10J3.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


"Coke"  =  Coca-Cola 

It's  natural  for  popular  names 
Co  acquire  friendly  abbrevia- 
tions. That's  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  "Coke". 


^^m:^^:St^&ms£stm^i:^M:stM^&m:mmm^^£^£;s£^si^&^£ms&^mm^i^im^mm?&^m^£^c^si^^ 


JVhat! 


There    Isn't 


a 


Santa    Claus? 


But  There  Is  a  Brand  New  '45   Syllabus 


Order   Your  Copy  Nozv ! 


i^?^j^^-:s^^^^^j^^g-^^-^-^^^^^s^^^i^^^i^^^^^-^^^?^^^g^^g-^-^^-^-^^^s^^^^g-^-^a^?^^-^^^^g^- 
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AGNES  ECKHARDT 
CHARLOTTE    ROGERS 


THE  SOCK  HANGS  HIGH 


T 


OMORROW  IS  THE  DAY  for  Christmas  cheer, 

Tomorrow  is  the  day  I  get  egg  in  my  beer. 

Tonight  I  he  in  mv  trundle  bed, 

While  Visions  of  sugar  plums  float  through  my  head. 


Sistie  wants  a  little  brother  named  Buzzie, 
Suzy  wants  a  teddy  bear  all  brown  and  fuzzy, 
And  daddy  will  say  in  a  voice  loud  and  surly 
Must  we  always  get  up  so  goddam  early? 

Dear  Granny  will  come  with  all  of  our  kin, 
And  stay  on  to  welcome  the  New  Year  in. 
They'll  eat  and  make  merry  while  daddy  carves. 
For  today  is  the  day  that  daddy  starves. 


And  Rover,  to  add  to  the  general  glee, 
Will  do  his  bit  by  the  Christmas  tree. 
And  daddy  will  say  in  a  voice  loud  and  clear 
Get  that  damned  dog  out  of  here. 

And  I  in  my  kerchief  with  a  tall  nightcap 
Shall  settle  down  for  a  long  winter's  nap. 
For  tomorrow's  the  day  for  Christmas  cheer, 
Tomorrow  is  the  day  I  get  egg  in  my  beer. 
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JAMES  PETERSON 
AND  BUDD  SELZ 
OFFER— 


MILITAR  Y  COKKESPONDENCE 


J  UST  ABOUT  NOW  I  am  waiting 
for   retreat    and   chow   call   and   I'm 
about  ready  for  it,  too.    Today  has 
really  been  a  rough  one  for  me — also 
a   good   one,   but  I'm  glad   it's  over. 
I've    been   expecting   my   first   flight 
check  for  the  past  week  and,  believe 
me,  I  was  sure  sweating  over  it.  There 
was  really  nothing  to  it — just  normal 
everyday  stuff — stalls,  spins,  and  ele- 
mentary work.    But  it's  awfully  easy 
to  mess  up  these  minor  flying  maneu- 
vers.   Before  I  went  up,  my  instruc- 
tor gave  me  a  pep  talk.    He  didn't 
seem    worried    at    all — but    then,    it 
wasn't  he  who  was  taking  the  check. 
For    once,    I    did    a    good    spin — and 
I  was  sure  praying  for  it,  too.    The 
check  rider  also  gave  me  a  couple  of 
simulated  forced  landings.  You  know, 
they    seem    to    have    an    aversion    to 
landing   in   cornfields,   so  he   bawled 
me    out    good    and    proper    when    I 
picked  one.    On   landing  he  chewed 
me  some  more  just  for  general  pur- 
poses— told   me   what    I    did    wrong, 
and  finally   said,   "In   the   future — " 
so   I   knew   I   had   passed.    I   guess  I 
grinned  all  over  the  place  then  be- 
cause  it   really   made   me   feel   good. 
After  that,  my  regular  instructor  and 
I  went  up  again — me  still  in  a  good 
mood.    Finally,  after  all  these  weeks 
he  showed  me  some  new  maneuvers — 
chandelles    and    lazy    eights.     They 
sound  rather  difficult,  but  they  aren't 
so  bad.    However,  while  up  there,  a 
storm  closed  in  on  us  and  we  had  a 
gay  time  in  the  clouds — my  instruc- 
tor thought  he  knew  where  he  was 
and  I  knew  damn  well  I  was  lost — so 
we    hit    a    happy    combination — we 
were  both  lost.    We  hit  a  town  soon, 
though,  which  he  recognized  and  we 


headed  for  home.  The  ceiling  wasn't 
over  seven  hundred  feet  so  we  had 
to  cruise  along  at  about  five  hundred 
feet.  On  the  way,  we  chased  another 
plane  home,  also  lost.  That  was  a 
rare  treat — away  from  the  steady 
grind.  We  buzzed  him  and  he  figured 
we  wanted  to  play  and  he  didn't  so 
he  pulled  away.  We  tailed  him  half 
way  across  the  country  before  he 
realized  we  were  heading  him  home. 
We  also  started  to  follow  another 
lost  plane  but  didn't.  It's  a  good 
thing    we    didn't,    because    when    we 


"Yes,  of  course,   I   loir  you. 


Bob  d. 


ear! 


landed,  one  gas  gauge  read  empty — 
the  other,  a  quarter  full — enough  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  flying! 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tonight 
is  open  post,  I'm  not  out  yet.  As  I 
recall  last  year  on  this  particular  date. 


I  was  making  the  rounds  in  Chicago 
— Brown  Derby,  Blackhawk,  Edge- 
water  Beach,  Howard  Street,  and  with 
a  Theta,  too!  It  was  my  birthday, 
and  hers,  too.  Well,  this  year  it  looks 
as  though  I'll  go  see  Tex  Ritter  in 
some  rare,  rip-snorting  Western  at 
the  local  "cinema."  And  then,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  I  might 
get  a  date,  too.  The  popular  method 
here  is  the  "popcorn  approach."  It 
isn't  very  difficult.  Any  local  yokel 
gal  will  succumb  to  the  advances. 
Here  is  the  general  idea — first,  go  to 
the  show.  Now,  in  the  lobby  there 
is  a  salesman — he  sells  popcorn.  Buy 
a  bag  (popcorn)  go  in,  carefully 
select  a  seat  behind  several  lovely 
damsels  and — start  throwing  popcorn 
immediately  at  them.  From  that  point 
on  there  will  appear  to  be  a  mild 
snow  storm  and,  if  not  careful,  the 
popcorn  "throwee"  will  make  his  exit 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  town's 
best!  Such  is  the  dating  situation! 
Well,  gotta  go  buy  my  popcorn. 

JAMES  PETERSON 
Army  Air  Corpa 


A, 


.M  WRITING  YOU  tonight 
to  show  you  that  there  are  times 
when  I  feel  spry,  chipper  and  the 
rest,  and  that  all  my  days  are  not 
old  sour  gloomy  ones.  This  state,  of 
course,  is  an  occasion  and  a  something 
to  look  forward  to  and  back  on  and 
I  want  you  to  appreciate  it.  My 
handwriting  is  all  slanting  the  same 
way — illegible,  unattractive,  but  at 
least  consistent.  My  dyarreah  is  gone 
— and  thereby,  well  anyway — I  was 
walking  across  the  roundabout  in 
the  city  (almost  as  hideous  as  foun- 
tain square)    when   I  was   forced  to 
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inquire  of  myself,  "Where  can  you 
get  to  in  something  under  thirty 
seconds?"  And  as  the  city  is  full  of 
dusky,  inquisitive  people  the  answer 
was  not  easily  apparent.  Unlike 
Kings  Row  there  is  no  bathroom  in 
each  building,  nor  yet  each  block; 
however,  there  is  a  small  park  which 
harbors  three  smallish,  scraggly  sort 
of  bushes.  That,  I  decided  in  some- 
thing near  twenty  seconds,  was  it. 

Chagrined,  I  realized  that  the  last 
of  my  civilized  veneer  had  chipped 
off  (there  is  some  doubt  here  as  to 
whether  veneer  chips)  and  I  was  a 
neo-man — a  nihilist  violating  even 
the  sanctity  of  a  bush.  Up  to  this 
week  I  had  given  up  wearing  shorts. 
However,  circumstances  forced  me 
to  readapt  myself.  I  am  now  sitting 
in  my  ambulance  clad  in  a  towel, 
(white  with  a  red  stripe,  and  lettered 
'B  and  O  Lines')    disenchanted. 

Forrest  had  a  lovely  mouse  in  his 
car,  a  brown  one — just  like  we  used 
to  have.  The  other  night  when  we 
were  sitting  outside  talking  to  Hoot 
the  mouse  knocked  a  half  loaf  of 
bread  out  the  back  door  onto  the 
metal  step;  your  bread  may  not  clank 
— ours  does  and  this  scared  hell  out 
of  us. 

There  is  a  boy  in  the  door  who 
keeps  blowing  moths  in  my  face.  I 
maintain  that  it's  not  a  very  nice 
habit,  hardly  polite.  He  says  he  isn't 
blowing  them;  they  fly  in  because 
they  like  the  light.  On  the  vague 
assumption  that  this  may  be  true — 
out  they  go.   The  lights,  I  mean. 

October  16,  1943 
TUST  TO  SHOW  YOU  that  hope 
"  should  never  be  given  up — here 
is  your  child  again  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  great  turmoil  to  let  you 
know  I'm  safe  and  relatively  sound. 
I  am  (and  you  should  know  it  by 
now)  in  Italy.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
can  go  without  offending  the  censor. 
The  people  are  friendly — necessarily 
so.  The  language  is  easy  and,  despite 
contrary  reports,  the  people  aren't 
starving:  apples,  persimmons,  toma- 
toes, walnuts,  abound — and  I  love  it. 
Five  more  months,  people,  and  I 
may  be  Home — March  21 — would  be 
the  deciding  date.  God  knows  what 
I  shall  do.  It's  been  maculately  won- 
derful. Another  six  months  might 
conceivably  be  steadier — but  I'm  sort 
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'Honorable  sir!   /  hmc  jnsf  pickup  Aincricnn  secret  code  siginil  'L.S. — 
M.F.T.—L.S.—M.F.T.'  " 


of  tired  and  homesick.  Our  mail 
hasn't  been  coming  through  for  quite 
a  while.  There'll  be  so  much  to  tell 
you  when  I  see  you — almost  a  year 
and  a  half  away  from  Home.  I  keep 
wondering  what  I'll  remember,  how 
I  shall  begin. 

It  has  been  dour,  bitter  weather 
— brightening  occasionally  but  not 
often  enough.  The  houses  about  are 
stucco  with  marble  intentions — as  is 
most  of  Italy  I've  seen.  The  colors 
about  range  from  an  apathetic  blue 
through  mucous  green  and  faded  red 
— almost  brown — and  the  houses  es- 
pecially those  on  the  coast,  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  hills  and  are  pic- 
turesque as  all  Hell. 

Carried  my  first  German  patients 
yesterday  and  was  relieved  to  find 
they  were  not  eight  feet  tall,  nor  did 


they  weigh  2  50  pounds,  nor  did  they 
have  an  ugly  three  day  growth  of 
blue-wire  beard,  nor  have  they  great 
yellow  teeth;  one  of  them  was  a  pretty 
nice  guy — even  smiled  now  and  then. 

Champagne  is  two  dollars  and 
good.  The  Germans  have  "Booby- 
Trapped"  this  locale  and  sporatic  ex- 
plosions eradicate  buildings;  the  elec- 
tricity goes  on  today  and  everyone 
is  leaving  the  buildings  to  avoid  elec- 
tric mines  which  are  highly  unpleas- 
ant. Food  is  wonderful;  what  more 
could  I  ask  for? 

P.  S.  May  I  add  that  it's  not 
everybody  gets  mail  in  official  German 
envelopes.  Henceforth  I  shall  be  using 
Jerry  stationery  as  well. 

BUDD  SELZ 

American  Field  Service. 
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PURPLE      PARROT 
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Vco/e'll  UOeJfl  f  tyfCf'ftt/ *  •   being  the  object  of  tins  adnunng  femiiimc  attention.  But 
it's  leaUv  an  effort,  even  for  a  Kerry  BJue  terrier,  to  appear  so  nonclin/ant  when  Caro/yn  Broman,  AOPi,  and  Lynne  FeiJ, 
Alpha  Gain,  present  such  an  attractive  picture!. ..Carolyn's  white  uool  swentei,  7.95.  BlacJ:-and-white 

checJced  wool  stirt,  6.50.  Aqua,  beige,  green  or  purple  wooi  coat,  29.95  *  i-vnne's  gay  Petti-designed  dress  is  one  from  an 
outstanding  coiJection  of  youth-loving  clothes  to  he  found  in  Carson's*  junior  miss  shop  -ft  fourth  floor 
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STRIDES  AHEAD  in  Mildness,  Better  Taste  and 
Cooler  Smoking  because  Chesterfields  are  made 
of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos ...  plus  the 
Right  Combination  to  satisfy  smokers  everywherej 

Remember  in  a  cigarette-— the  Blend... the  y'/^ i 

Right  Combination  —  that's  the  thing 
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AHD  HERE  THEY  ARE... again  in  the  cheerful 
Chesterfield  Christmas  Red-  the  cigarette  gift  that  SATISFIES 
with  the  best  in  Smoking  Pleasure. 


